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HE Author of ' the fol 
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| Sheets, being engag'd to no! 


nor Party of Men, nor biaſs'd by any 
particular Syſtem of Philoſophy, has had © 
no other aim, than to ſerve the Intereſts 
of Virtue and Truth : but becauſe th 
areſe very few that labour the fam 
with ſo unprgjudic'd a Mind, he for 

| all the plealing hopes of having 


-- 


| Th the Reader, 
Reaſon ; and being blinded by a jealous 


tice then, that: our 'Anther- has not 'diſ- 
puted from .Scripture, whence- it-is. ob- 
viousto prove more than' he has here af. 
ſerted, not out of any contempt of that 
Authority which he reverences as he ought, 
bur only becauſe the Perſons with whom 
he diſputes, dare to call that Authori 

in queſtion ; the Vindication of which 
the .World now expeRts' from the'ableſt 


cal, know nor what" is ſaid for (or /a- 
he, them. Let the Reader take no- 
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Free Thoughts 


In defence of a 


© 


Honoared F AM 


Remember Gas: parts of the Diſcourſe which 
we had laſt Tueſday Night at Mr. N's, and 
the next Night at your houſe. I am now mind- 
ed to reconſider the ſame. I will ſpeak to 
Paſſages, as they occur to my Memory, without re- 
gard-to- Order or Method ; for L always fſuſpet 
my Abilities, and fear that what I can "fer. will 
not be thought by any other Perſon worth the 
while for me to labour to digeſt it regularly : be- 
ſides, I have not time to digeſt my Thoughts ſa as 
to pleaſe my ſelf. 
Amopng Ns things which the Ingeniod$'and 
Learffed Mr. 7.4. was pleas'd to affert, the Inrport | 


_ of one was this: That no Ation.conld | be” rQ-. 


virtuous, which was done in 
ge to be had ina future State. . In. | 
range Aſlertion, Laim'd. to. ak to this 
> that takes nr ls Carg'of th lntere els 7 
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2 Free Thoughts in defence 


of his own Perſon, Family, Friends and Country in 
this Life, according to his beſt Judgment of the 
Courſe in which things are likely to run, muſt be 
acknowledg'd to aQrationally and wiſely : So he 
that takes a x diligent Care of his own Intereſts, and 
the Intereſts of others in a future State (according 
to his Senſe 'of that matter after ſerious Delibera- 
tion) muſt be acknowledg'd to a& rationally and 
wiſely; and to act rationally and wiſely, is to at 
virtuouſly. The Proſpe&t of worldly Advantage 
to be gain*d by this or that honeſt AQtion, is ſo 
far from taking from that Aion the praiſe of 
Wiſdom, that it rather is the chief Reaſon for 

which the Action may be denominated wiſe : Where- 
fore why ſhould the proſpe@ of Advantage in a fu- 
ture State, acquirable by wiſe, i. e. virtuous AQti- 
ons, take 'from thoſe Attions the praiſe of dom 
and Virtue ? Some that are much in Mr. F. A's Sen- 
timents, are wont with Rallery, and (as they think) 


Argument mix*'d together, to plead, That to do 


thoſe Actions which are accounted Virtues, tn pro- 
ſpe of Advantage to be gain'd by them, is mer- 
cenary and baſe. Let us examine this ObjeCtion, 
which has an air of Wit, and ſee whether there is 


- any ſolid Reaſon underneath. Mercenary is an Eng- 


liſh Word made from a Latin, fignifying Wages, 
or Hire, payable for Labour or Work to be done.' 
Miltari mercede, is to fight ſor Pay : and whoſoever 
fights for Pay in a good Caule, works or labours for 
Hire, Wages, in an honeſt way, deſerves his Wa- 
ges, Hire, Pay ; nay farther, ought rather to be 
commended than reproach'd for doing his Duty. 
Mr. F. 4. and ſome others ſeem to think, that 
becauſe a mercenary Souldier happens to be common- 
ly eſteem'd a term of Reproach, that therefore Mo- 


-ral Virtue mult be utterly diſgrac'd by the Epithet 


Mercenary. But we beg leave to examine this matter 
thorowly. 
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thorowly. TheReaſon why a Mercenary Souldier hops 


pens to be commonly eſteem'd a term of Reproach, 


. 


I take to be this: The Mercenary Souldier is commons 


ly hir'd by an ambitious Prince, to raiſe the Power 


of the Prince that hires him, above Law, and oppreſs/ 


a free People : Whereas a Prince that 1s contented 


to be juſt what the Choice of the People, and the 
Rule of the Law makes him, knows that his People. 


are beſt govern'd, and moſt ſafely defended by. the 
Militia of the Country. In the Caſe ſtated, the Mi- 


litia-man is honourable, and the Aercenary Souldier 
baſe. Nay in this Caſe, the more ſtrenuouſly the 


Mercenary Souldier fights, the worſe Man he is : but 
when the Mercenary is engag'd where Honour .and 


Conſcience juſtifies him (which ſometimes, tho but. 


rarely happens) his Valour, is true Virtue ; his Pay, 
a reaſonable Encouragement of his Valour : and it 
would not be Valour, but Raſhneſs for a martial 
Man, whether of the Mercenary or the Militia Or- 
der, to offer himſelf to Dangers, where he had no 
Advantage to make, nor Intereſt to defend. The 
Militia-Souldier if he does not fight for pay, yet 
he does to defend the Country whereof he is a Ci- 
tizen, and in which he has a private Intereſt. The 
Security of his private Intereſt in the defence of. his 
Country, is the Merces, the Pay, the Hire, the Wages 
for which he fights: and in the truth and reality of 
the thing,ſuch a Perſon is as much a Mercenary,aSany 
Swiſs, who with his Maſters Conſent 1s hir'd abroad 


in a juſt War ; or any poor Stroler at home, who- 


having nothing elſe to fight for, fights for Bread. 
The ſhort of this is, He is a baſe Mercenary that 
does an ill thing for Gain: He is a worthy Merce- 
nary that does a juſtifiable thing tor Gain. | 
The proſpe& of Advantage in one kind or other, 
is the Motive of all the deliberate Actions of a ratio- 


nal Man: and he that has no ſuch thing in his eye, is 
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an vuithinking Perſon ; and therefore the K... Wo 
of advantage, whether in this or a future State, 
cannot take from a moral AQion the praiſe of Vir- 
tve. : A Friend of mine (inclin'd to the Sentiments 
which-1 labour'to refute) is wont to-infiſt mach on 
the glorious ſaying, That a-good Man' loves Virtue 
for its own ſake. When T'preſs him to explain clear- 
ly what he means, he is wont to enlarge elegantly 
and well upon the agreableneſs and fitneſs of Vir- 
tue ; for inſtance, ot- Juſtice, Charity and Mercy : 


Mercy are the moſt- agreable and fit things in the 
World fora rational Man to practiſe. But now let 
me ask, What is it which makes theſe Virtues ſo 
agreable to human Nature, and ſo fit to be prac- 
tis'd by rational Man ? or I am ſtrangely miſtaken, 
or all that can be aſſign'd, is, the natural Tenden- 
cy which they have to benefit Mankind, and to eſta- 
bliſh the Foundations of Society firm and ſure, If 
{o, then I muſt obſerve, that every good Man who 
loves Virtue for its own fake, z,e. for its agreable- 
neſs to human Nature, #. e. for its tendency to benefit 
Mankind, and eſtabliſh the Foundations of Society ; 
he loves Virtue mercenarily,for he himſelf is a Mem- 
berof theSociety, and his private Benefit is included 
In that of the publick. But my Friend tells me, and 
I believe him, -that-in Acs'of Juſtice (which he al- 
ways) in As of Charity and Mercy (which he fre- 
quently performs) he has no regard to any advan- 
tage, upon thoſe accounts likely 'to accrue to: him 
either in this preſent or a future State. 


: I anſwer, that to a Man in eaſy Circumſtances, the 


practice of theſe Virtues yields at» immediate and a 
very great Pleaſure; and they may be praCtis'd by 
an habitual pood Man (ſuch as I reckon my Friend) 
without any regard had to the future Advantage 


and farther Pleaſure which may -accompany them. 


. " ; , An 
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and thus far he is very right ; Juſtice, Charity and 


« 


, of 4 Fatare State.” A 
An habitual good Man maybe ſo taken up with the E 
preſent Satisfaction of virtuous Deeds; as: that he © *? 
ſhall be frequent in the pradtice of them, : eight = 
giving himſelf time to conſider, whrh. angh may/not _ 
reaſonably. hope for a future 'Com penſation. Bot 
then it ought [to .be taken notice of; that-a" great 
part, perhaps.much. the greateſt part of- Virthe: 3 
conſiſts in doing good at the price of. ſuffering Evil: _ 
and few, very tew (in my poor” apinion)*would 
practiſe Virtue under ſevere preſent. Diſcpurage- 
ments, if they had no Hope beyond this Life. T 
am not ſurpriz?d to read in antient Story, that/Menl 
of the faireſt Fame, as ſoon as:advanc®d under fone 
Princes, have chang'd their Manners, :and loſt their 
Reputation : For when there's no kee ping an honeſt 
Reputation, and a-gainful Poſt of Hondur both, it 
muſt be Hope in a future State, or nothing that can 
perſwade them to take careof the former.,and let the 
latter go. I confeſs it is eaſy for a Man to be good 
in .caſy Circumſtances;- to be juſt,, when he is not 
very poor ;. to be charitable; when; he..has more 
than a Competence; tobe merciful, when he is likely 
to gain Friends and Fame by it: but. he that-is cons 
tent that Virtue ſhould never.be prattis'd ein Geh 
Caſes, is content that the World ſhould Phwrd fact 
more wicked than.it is, and . every £ in.more 
uneaſy and more uriable to. do the Ge 20d tawhichhg -- 
is inclin'd. 119 6 gt 6g * SE 
. In this place. L think i it prox r tot ds 
Lines from Biſhop. Taylor.,in © his Dubor. Dub 
that I hope to gain my Point by his Authe pool 
I can't but be pleas'd to find ſo wiſe a Manga 
Sentiments, yet let, the Reader only, weigh \latt 
ſaid) ©-It is impoſlible a Man ſhould do ercat this n 
« or ſuffer; nobly; without: confulizining of a: ny 
« ward ; and ſince much of Virtue conliſts-in' ſuf4 _ 
C fering evil things, Virtue it ſelf is nof. a Haps 
B S-- oy Piles 
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*© pineſs, but the way to one. He does a thing 
& like a Fool that does it for no end; and if he 
« does not chooſe a good one, he is worſe: and 
<« virtue it ſelf would in many Inſtances be unreaſo- 
<& nable, if for no material Conlideration we ſhould 
* undertake her Drudgery: I omit his Quatation 
from St. Auſtin, and give his next words with ſome 
little addition : © Senſual Pleaſures, thoſe ſenſual 
« Pleafures which treſpaſs on the Rights of others, 
« are (while they can be made to conſiſt with the 
« ſafety of our Perſons, and the health of our Bo- 
« dies) highly eligible, and all difficult Virtue to 
& be avoided, if in this Life only we have hope. 
The Author I have quoted, aſſigns two Cauſes of 
Amability, and ſays there are no more, wiz, Per- 
fetion and Uſefulneſs. I think there is but one 
Cauſe of Amability, and that is Uſefulneſs : for Per- 
fections which do not relate to me, I may admire ; 
but nothing can attract my Love, and prompt my 
Deſires, but that which I know to be uſeful to me 
at preſent, or hope to find ſo hereafter. The Rea- 
ſon why a thinking Perſon loves and deſires to 
practiſe Virtue, 1s, becauſe he taſtes Pleaſure now, 


_ or expeas it hereafter. 


Perhaps the preſent Pleaſure may effeQually re- 
commend ſome eaſier Inſtances of Virtue in happy 
and bleſſed times to the praQtice of well-diſpos'd 
Men : but in moſt Caſes, and to the Many, Virtue 
will ever need to be recommended by the reaſona- 
ble Hopes of a better Portion in a future State. 

Let me put a Caſe, which1 fancy does ſometimes, 
tho but rarely happen: A married Man loves his 
Wite ; firſt for the ſake of her Friends, or her For- 
tune,or her agreable Features,or his ownſolemnVow 
but afterwards he loves her for her own ſake, find- 
ing her to be good-natur'd and fruitful, obedient 
and wiſe, Now meaning no more than that 4 
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admires theſe great Perfections, that is not, in ſtrict * 
ſpeaking, loving them, or the Wife becauſe ſhe poſ- - 
ſeſſes them ; then only the Husband may be proper. 
ly faid to love theſe amiable Perfections, and his 
Wife who is Miſtreſs of them, - when he conſiders 
that he is delighted and pleaſed with the Perfections 
of his Wife, and made happy by her. In ſhort, * 
let us ſpeak ſtrictly and properly, and then we muſt  * 
affirm that Love is Relative. 1 may admire whatT 
am never like to be the better for : but what Hove, 
I love becauſe I find great Satisfaction 1n it at pre- 
ſent, or hope to do ſo hereafter. The pretent 
Pleaſures of Virtue are not ſufficient to recommend 
it ſo much, as but a tolerable Condition of the 
World does neceſlarily require: and it we endea- 
vour to diſprove the reaſonableneſs of future Hopes, 
we open a Flood-gate to a world of Iniquity more 
than abounds at preſent, and trouble our own En- 
joyments and Eaſe, as well as the Welfare of the 
Publick, I would be glad to be taught how Men 
may be perſwaded to difficult Virtue; for inſtance, 
to do their Country Service, to preſerve it, or 
deliver it from Slavery, when they are like to 
ruin themſelves and their Families by it, Indeed 
I read of one Codrus, who by his own death purchas'd 
a happy Victory to his People: But the Hiſtorian 


" ſays, Athens never had another King after him, be- 


cauſe they never expected another Codrus. I may 
ſay of Men, that dare be good whatever it coſt them, 
as Yirgil concerning the ſcatter'd Trojans, Apparent 
rari nantes in gurgite vaſto; plainly there's ſo very 
few of them, that to keep the World in no worſe 
a condition, than that in which it now ſtands, it is 
neceſlary to take in their Aid, who may be prompt- 
ed to Virtue by future hopes. 1 will not here diſ- 
ſemble what has bin ſometimes obje&ted to me by 


ſome Deiſts (to whom yet I can, hardly allow that 
B 4 name) 


$ Free Thoughts in defence 
name) They have aſſerted that the World is pre- 
ſerv'd in that tolerable Order which we ſee, by 
ſenſe of Honour, and fear of the Civil Magiſtrates 
Vengeance : good Men are mov'd to be fo by 


ſenſe of Honour ; and the Wicked are reſtrain'd 
from that Wickedneſs from which they are re- 


ſtrain'd, by fear of the Civil Magiſtrates Ven- 


geance : fo that there's no need of future Hopes, or 
Fears for one thing or other ; but they that pretend 
to be influenced by them, are either Hypocrites, or 
deceiv'd by not examining the Cauſes of their Acti- 
ons throughly. This Objection has ſeveral parts, 
which muſt be anſwer'd one by one. 

Good Men, they ſay, are mov'd to be ſo by ſenſe 
of Honour. By ſenſe of Honour I ſuppoſe they do 
not mean ſo low a Motive, as the Eſteem which ac- 
companies Virtue, the Reputation and Praiſe which 
good Men gain by the practice ; tho this is a very 
material thing, and not ſo airy as *tis often repre- 
ſented : for whom others highly eſteem, to him up- 
on occaſion they are ready to be kind and uſeful. 
But by Senſe of Honour, I rather think they mean 
a Conſciouſneſs that it is the moſt becoming and ho- 
nourable thing in the World, for reaſonable Men to 
praiſe Virtue, becauſe the Practice of Virtue is 
beneficial ro Mankind in general, and the chief 
ſupport of Society. 

By the way I take notice, that this very ſenſe of 
Honour, this being virtuous becauſe Virtue is be- 


neficial to Mankind, and the chief Support of So- 


ciety, does prove that the Expectance of Advantage 


does not take away from the Worth of a virtuous 


Action, does not make a moral ACtion unfit to be 
cald virtuous: for every Man knows that by doing 
go0d to others, he not only contributes to the eaſe 
of his own Mind, but alſo lays up a Reputation, 
that for ought he can promiſe himſelf, he may live 
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to need ; and by contributing to the ſecurity of the © _ 
Body-politick, he contributes to the ſecurity of his 
private Intereſt. But this only by the way, thoit 
ſerves to ſtrengthen ſomething I have before an-_ 
ſmer'd: To my purpoſe it ſhall be allow'd, that ſenſe 
of Honour will carry well-diſpogd Men a great wa 
many times in the praQice of Virtue ; but for want 
of Education, and by means of ill Education, and 
ill Examples, the bulk of Mankind are always ill- 
diſpos'd; and even of the well-diſpos'd, but very 
few are able to maintain their Character in a crook- 
ed and perverſe Generation; and fewer yet would 
do it, were It not for future Hopes, Further, it 
is too boldly ſaid, and can never be made out, that 
the generality of good Men are mov'd to be'fo 
merely by ſenſe of Honour ſecular, Honour which 
relates to this World only : and as to future Hap- 
pineſs (be there any ſuch thing or no) *tis noto- 
riouſly unreaſonable to conclude, that no Men are 
powerfully prompted to Virtue by the Deſires and 
Hopes of it, eſpecially when they ſolemnlyproteſt 
both living and dying, that they are prompted to ix 
by thoſe Motives. 

[ would not leave any thing unanſwer?d, which 
has falPn under my notice, by Reading or Conver- 
ſation, and may ſeem to have the face of good Ar- 


- gument, in favour of the Sentiments of the Ob- 


jectors; therefore I will here reply to a Reflexion' 
which'I lately met with in a private 24S. The 
Anonymous Author ſays, That to do good -in h0þes 
of Reward hereafter, increaſes the vitious Principle 
of Selfiſhneſs. Before I anſwer-direQly, * I Wd 4 
miſe ſomething cohcetning this term Reward;of which 
the Adverſary hopes tomake ſome advantage... 
There are ſome'good' Men, who are firmly per- 
ſnaded that that thinking Principle,” which we.calt 
the Soul, ſhall after this Lite exiſt again; —_ 
elieve 
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believe that Rewards and Puniſhments are not the 
moſt proper Words to expreſs the different Porti- 
ons in that Life. Theſe Men obſerve that the $a- 
tisfactions and Pleaſures of Senſe are not equal to 
the Satisfa&tions and Pleaſures of the Mind ; the Sa- 
tisfaQtions and Pleaſures of the. Mind are crewted by 
Virtue, To have ſober and temperate, juſt, cha- 
ritable, merciful and holy Aﬀections, regular Paſſi- 
ons, Love, Deſire and Joy ; Dillike, Hatred, An- 
ger, fix'd on proper Objets, and exerted in due 
meaſure, according as beſt befits the ſeveral Degrees 
of Goodneſs or Badneſs, which may happen to cir- 
cumſtantiate thoſe ſeveral Objedas: This is to be 
vertuous, and this creates in the Mind greater Satiſ(. 
factions and Pleaſures than the Satisfations and 
Pleaſures of Senſe. It were eaſy to demonſtrate and 
illuſtrate this, but the Men I have to deal with grant 
it. IT haſten : The nobleſt Idea, Imagination, Con- 
ception, which we can frame of future Happineſs, 
is to have our good Aﬀettions improv'd and moſt 
intenſe, our Pallions moſt wiſely directed, and moſt 
exactly regular: for, from this moſt excellent Tem- 
per of Mind, muſt needs follow the higheſt Happi- 
neſs, ſuch Happineſs (as the Scripture phraſes it) 
which hath not enter?d into the Heart of Man to 
conceive; 1. e. we cannot conceive, as our Paſſions 
and AﬀeCtions are now, what will be the happy 
Conſequences of their Improvements to Perfe&ion 
hereafter. On the other ſide, the Pains of the 
Mind which it feels from Reflection, after it hath 
bin engag'd in Wickedneſs, are far more cruciating, 
than the Pains which are caus'd by hurting the Or- 
gans of the Body, according to that of the Scrip- 
ture, A wounded Spirit who can bear ? To have hor- 
rid, monſtrous, and unnatural Aﬀedctions, Paſſions 
miſplac'd, irregular and extravagant ; this is to bg 
very vitious, and this makes the yitious Man go -p 
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rable in this Life. The moſt dreadful Idea, Imagi#: : 
nation, Conception, which we can frame of future 
Miſery, is to have our Aﬀedtions in the higheſt des * 
gree horrid, monſtrous, and unnatural ; our Pall .: 
ons in the higheſt degree miſplac'd, \irregular, .and * 
extravagant : for from this moſt wicked temper of ' 
Mind, muſt needs follow the extremeſt Miſery, - 
which (if the Pains of the Body are leſs cruciating, 
than the Pains of the Mind) Fire can but faintly * 
emblem. Such Happpineſs and ſuch Miſery which * 
I have now mentipn'd, ſome good Men, no Scep- ' 
tics as to our future Exiſtence, think to be impro- 
perly. denoted by the terms Rewards and Puniſb- 
ments, But why ſhould we contend about words ? 
I think they ought to allow us theſe Scripture- 
terms, when we do not condemn this their Deſcrip- 
tion of heavenly Happineſs, and helliſh Torments. 

I have now made my way. to the Anonymous Au» 
thor's Reflexion, who oppoſing the belief of a future 
State, ſays, that to do good in hopes of Reward in- 
creaſes the vitious Principle of Selfifhneſs. My Reply 
is, 1. That Selfiſhneſs is a Principle which all other 
living Creatures partake of in common with Mag, 
Every one has it implanted in his Nature, and can- 
not diveſt himſelf of it. Even they that lay vio- 
lent hands on-themſelves, are acted by this Principle 


. of Selfiſhneſs: for they put an end to their own 


Lives, becauſe they hope that way to retire from 
the Evils which they have not patience to endure. 
2, This Principle of Selfiſhneſs is not in its own 
nature vitious, but becomes ſo only by being pur- 
ſued irregularly. The Laws that are in all Nations 
made to determine and aſcertain Property,do plainly 
declare it to be the common Senſe of Mankind, that 
it is not only lawful, but natural and neceſlary:for 
a Man to be ſelfiſh, to take care of his own Rights: 
if fo, then it can become yitious only by _ 
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. {Eircumſtances.. Man, as he-is a Member of Society, 
$giv'n up ſeveral of his natural Rights, for the 


 Hetterpreſervation and ſecurity of what he has not 
© Biven up. In this ſtate he is, in-many Inſtances by the 


wn +. 


r 


pxprels Words of poſitive Law, and in more by 


eaſon and Conſcience, bound not to be ſelfiſh at 


the hazard and detriment of the Publick ; not 
to. purſue his private Intereſt, when .he cannot 
do fo without viſible prejudice to the Body-politick; 
whereof he 1s but a ſingle Member. Farther, A 
private Man, who has a Competence for himſelf and 
Family, is bound in Reaſon and Conſcience, not to 
purſue his own Intereſt to the prejudice of another 
Perſon who has not a Competence, but is in ſtraits, 


No one muſt queſtion this, who approves; (which I 


hope we all do) that excellent Rule. whick makes 
a part of Natural as well as Reveal'd Religion, viz; 


Do as you would be done by. To be ſelfiſh far- 


ther than this excellent Rule will allow, is a vitious 
' Principle : but to be ſelfiſh as far as this Rule will 
allow, that is, - whea neither the Publick, nor any 
private Perſon is againſt Reaſon damag'd thereby, 
is natural, neceſſary and honeſt ; and he that is not 
ſelfiſh, that does. not purſue his private Intereſt in 
ſuch a Caſe as this, muſt be a Fool or a Madman, 
The proſpe& of Reward, where neither the Pub- 
lick nor any private Perſon is, againſt poſitive 
Law or right Reaſon, injur'd, is no Circumſtance that 
can make Selfiſhneſs vitious, but rather commends 
it: for a Man cannot do himſelf too much: good; if 
in doing himſelf. good he does others noinjury. 
The next part of theObjeQtion 1s, That the wicked 
arereſtrain'd from thatWickedneſs from which they 
are: reſtrain'd, by fear of the Civil Magiſtrates 
Vengeance, That the fear of the Civil Magiſtrates 
Vengeance is a great reſtraint of Wickedneſs, - ig 
what no Perſon will queſtion ; but that it ſhould 


be * 
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It 1s impoſlible to be made out; it is im offidle 
to be made out, becauſe jt is impoſſible for the 
Objectors to xhow the Hearts of Men, and diſcern, * 
by what Principles their Adtions are govern'd : It is 
highly improbable, for the Many have either "gd 
no Education, or ſo unhappy an one, and have been 
engag d ſo much among the worſt Examples, 
their Minds are oftner govern'd by weak and ft le 
Principles, than by ſound and true : not that I thinks. 
the Apprehenſion of Miſery, which in a future State * 
will be the Conſequence of Wickedneſs with Impe= 
nitence, a weak or falſe Principle, but 'it is ſo'lh _ 
the Opinion of the ObjeQors ; and [ argue, Syuppo= = 
ling that it really were fo, yet the Abprchealith 
we - ogy of, ſha} ſtill have its Influence on the Minds 
of the Many. It is particularly unreaſonable for 
the ObjeQors to aſſert, That Men ill-inclin'd, "or 
daygerouſly tempted, are aw'd only by the Civil 
noir Vengeance, becauſe theſe very Ob- 
jEtors' do commonly impute 'many of the fooliſh 
and wicked 'PraQtices of Men to their unhap= 
Þy Education, to the ill Company they frequent, 
and to their ſuperſtitious Principles. - Poſſibly the 
Objectors may be here ready to-interpoſe and tell 
me, that a weak Argument ſhould not be'made + 
uſe of toan honeſt ahd noble Purpoſe. To admit _ 
this for the preſent (tho I think there may be many 
caſes, in which*tis reaſonable to uſe an Argument 
likely to prevail, tho in its own nature weak) yet 
| Hjudg the Miſery which will hereafter fall on the 

1mpenitent Wicked, to be a good Argument forthe 
reſtraint of Wickedneſs: but bet good or bad,it has * 
er nt om an _—_ 
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UsInfluence,and therefore the fear of the Magiſtrates. 
Vengeance is not the only Reſtraint of Wicked- 
neſs: That it has its Influence, the Objetors ought 
not to deny, becauſe, as aboveſaid, they know not 
the Hearts of Men, and can't diſcern by what Prin- 
Ciples their Actions are govern'd ; and becauſe they 
do grant, that the Many are as often govern'd by 
weak and falſe Principles, as by ſound and true. 
'Tis not my buſineſs in this place to prove the Ap- 
prehenſions of Miſery, threatning impenitent Wic- 
kedneſs in a future State, to be a ſound Principle for 
the reſtraint of Wickedneſs ; but if it does reſtrain, 
then the Objefors are in the wrong, who would 
ut upon us, that the fear of the Civil Magiſtrates 
Vengeance is the only Reſtraint. I have bin often 
ſtudying to find out, what ſhould lead the Ob- 
jecors to ſuch a ſtrange Aſſertion, as that, The fear 
of the Civil Magiſtrates Vengeance is the only re- 
ſtraint of Wickedneſs: the only thing that I can 
imagine is this; perhaps they obſerve that very 
many who profeſs to believe a future State, where- 
in the impenitent Wicked ſhall exiſt miſerable, are 
yet, notwithſtanding ſuch their Profeſſion, as much 
addicted to Wickedneſs as any of the moſt un- 
gracious Unbelievers, and make as little conſcience 
at leaſt of ſome Immoralities, as any of them who 
are either downright Atheiſts, or ſo reputed. Ob- 
ſerving this, perhaps hence they conclude, that 
none of all them who profeſs the ſame, are aw'd 
by that their Notion. But may not I as well con- 
clude, That no Men are aw'd by the penal Laws of 
the Land, becauſe ſo great numbers who have read 
or bin told, and are firmly periwaded, that the 
Law condemns Petty-larcenary to the Whipping- 


4 ; poſt, Pillory, or hot Iron; Felony and Treaſon 
F' to the Gallows and the Sled, do yet daily pll- 
'!] fer, cheat, and break Houſes, rob and murder, 


deface 


of a Future State. Is 3 
deface and counterfeit the King's Coin? It is as . © 
plain that wicked men,who ſuffer under this Law;are * 
not aw?d by 1t, as that wicked Men, who are per- : 
ſwaded of the future danger of 1mmorality, are 
not aw'd by that; and it is as good a Conſequence, 
that the Knowledg of the Penaltys annexed to hunian 
Laws, reſtratns no Wickednelſs, as that the per- 
ſuaſion of the future danger of Wickedneſs does 
reſtrain none. So then by the ſame Argument thar 
the Obje&ors would prove, that . the perſuaſion of * 
the future danger of Wickedneſs has no Influence 
on the Minds of Men, they prove that the Know- 
ledg of the Penalties annex'd to human Laws has no | 
Influence on them ; and ſo there's an end of all Laws 
whatſoever. By this Reaſoning the Laws of God © © 
wrote in the Hearts of Men, and the Lawsof Men 
wrote in Books, are both made inſignificant and uſe- 
leſs, good for nothing but to prove a Defe& of 
Wiſdom in their Authors. But among thoſe who 
queſtion the future State, ſome there are who wil- 
lingly grant that the Fear of the Civil Magiſtrates 
Vengeance, and the fear of future Miſery, have 
both of them an influence to reſtrain Men from 
Sin ; but to abſtain from Sin, out of fear of the one 
or the other, is, they ſay, ſervile and baſe. To 
this I reply : It muſt be granted that the wiſe Hea- 
thens, who had form'd their Virtue on the nobleſt 
Principles, the love of God, and the joys of a Con- 
ſcience exercis'd in all manner of well-doing, have 
juſtly condemn'd that abſtinence from Vice, which 
is enforc?d merely by a dread of the Rods and 
Axes of the Civil Magiſtrate, as ſervile and baſe : 
for he that keeps his hands from ſtealing and ſtrik- 
ing, his Tongue from ſlandering and bearing falſe 
itneſs, merely that he may avoid the Penalty of 
human Laws, is not advanc'd the leaſt ſtep to- 
wards Virtue: he has all the love of Iniquity *- 
3 | "hae 
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out him; and even of that which he does not a&g- 
ally practiſe, muſt be deemed guilty in the accounts 
of. God and wiſe Men, becauſe his deſires are to- 


wardsit. Namanner of Praiſe can be juſtly aſcrib'd 
to him, who would tranſgreſs the Law, but that 
he is afraid to purchaſe his Tranſgreſſion at the 


price of a preſent ſevere Penalty. This Man'sNature 
is wicked, while his Actions are under reſtraint. 
This drew that ſaying from St. Paul, The Law (mean- 


ing the Law of the Civil Magiſtrate) is not made for 
the Righteous but the Wicked. The Righteous abſtain 


from Sin becauſe of the baſeneſs thereof, 'the Wicked 
only for fear of the Penalty ; the fear of the Penal- 
ty keeps their Hands, but not their Hearts from Miſ- 
chief, therefore ſtill they are wicked Men. 

But there is another kind of Fear, ſome call it a 
Fear connate, born with us : but that my Diſcourſe 
may not lie expos'd to Exceptions, I call 'it a 
Fear which the exerciſe of Reaſon in meditating 
and reflecting begets; a Fear of doipg. that which 
is odious in the fight of God and good Men, de- 
{truQive of our own greateſt Happineſs, and in- 
Jurious toothers. This Fear is a powerful reſtraint 
of Sin, and a good advance in the Ways of Virtue. 
Human Nature is ſo fram*d by the great God, that 
every thinking Man not habitually debauch'd, has 
an averſion againſt all vile Immoralities in his firſt 
wicked Sallies ; his Face is cover'd with Shame, and 
his Heart ſhook with fear. In his firſt wicked Sallies 
the Man is fearful for his preſent Reputation, and 
fearful of what may be the fatal future Conſequen- 


ces. Now to be aſham'd of being ill thought of, 


and to be afraid of deſerving a miſerable Conditj- 
on, theſe are degrees of Virtue; for thus a Man 


takes an honeſt care of his own Intereſt, every Man 
owes this honeſt care to himſelf, *tis no little fault 
to negle& it : now the doing of that which it were 
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of Virtue. 


It Is 


ing t 


mix'd with a wiſe Care of oyr own honeſt Interellts, 
and a love of juſt and righteous dealing, and there» 
fore cannot july be reproack'd as fervite and baſe," 

 Toreturn from this Dipgreſſion ;. the next part of 
the Objetion is, That there's no need_of futurg 
Hopes or Fears for one thing or.other, 7. e..to keep 
Men innocent, or to make them virtuous... It. i 


true, there were no need of them, if they had 'no- 


Influence on Men 3. bur 1 think 1 have prey'd, that 
they have, and I will now eſſay to prove one thing 
more, 91. if a Man believe that, after: Death he 


ſhall never more exiſt again, he is not like to become 


aki or . innocent. either. The Schemes which 
ome Chriſtians frame to themſelves of a [tpture 
State,. are as extravagant and improbable as the Im- 
poſtor Mabome?*s Paradiſe, 1 am, far (from think- 


ing ſuch Schemes . neceſſary or uſeful. to virtuous 
ends and purpoſes: but I look upon the Nodrine 


of a future State, wherein it, will be well with the 
virtuous, and ill with vitious Men,” as the.only ſure 
Foundation; which can firmly bear the whole Super- 
ſtruQure of Morality, and make it appear. to be 
every Mans intereft ro be ſober and chaſte, juſt'and 
merciful, charitable and boly,in the worſt of Times 
#nd moſt unhappy Circumſtances. it may, ſeem, 
G perhaps 
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perhaps to ſome, that my former Diſcourſe contra- 
dits what I here advance : for I have admitted 
that the Pleaſures of a good Conſcience, the Joys of 
a Mind reflecting on its own virtuous Dif Gon 
_ aqd beneficial Aftings, are far more pleaſant and 
joyous than the Joys and Pleaſures of Senſe ; and 
that the Torments of a Mind refleQing on its own 
criminal Diſorders, irregular and unnatural Paſſions 
and AﬀeCtions,are far more puniſhing than the Pains 
of a wounded or diſeaſed Body. Now judging at 
firſt ſight this may be miſtaken for a good Argu- 
ment, it is moſt probable that the bulk of Man- 
kind ſhould be .virtuous, becauſe in this life 
there's moſt to be got by Virtue, moſt to be loſt and 
ſuffer'd by being vitious. But if this matter be far- 
ther look'd into and confider'd as it deſerves, it 
will plainly appear, that the Man who queſtions 
his Exiſtence in a future State, is ſtill moſt likely 
to indulge his ſenſual Appetite, and prefer ſuch 
Pleaſures before thoſe-.of a good Conſcience : For 
we are not Maſters of the Power of Reaſoning 1in 
our firſt years ; weare born indeed with a doculity 
above all other Creatures that we know of, with a 
Capacity of learning to reaſon ; but we learn it by 
flow degrees: a long while we live only the life of 
Senſe, and then our Choice is govern'd wholly by 
.our ſenſual Appetites; and we have no regard to any 
but our ſelves, except to them who gratify our 
Deſires: nay, which is worſe than all this, they 
that have the moſt careful Education, do not miſs 
the ſight of many vitious Examples. To prefer 
our ſelves before all othErs, and indulge our 
ſenſual Appetites, can hardly fail of growing ha- 
bitual to us, before we are Maſters of ſo much 
Reaſon, as to conſider how much the, practice of 
Virtue in ſome denial of our ſelves and ſenſes, 
tends to promotethe comforts of this life: and when 

| we 
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we come to be able to conſider this, and aQuatty- 
do conſider it, *tis none of the eaſieſt things imaginge' 
ble to overcome an habitual contrary laclihation- 

They are far the lefltr number who are ever 
won to wiſe Conſideration and virtuous Pravicey 
but if the preſent Advantages of Virtue and Dif- 
advantages of Vice were all the Argument pro- 

unded, it is mighty probable that the” ſenſual. 
Lives would be harder to be 'reclaim'd than they 
now are; it is mighty probable they would with 
ſtrange accord tell their grave Adviſers, they did: 
not know but Virtie might have many Charms; 
and Vice ſome immediate Troubles and imminent 
dangers ; but they could be conterit a while wirh 
the Pleaſures of Senſe, bear the Troubles and vens 
ture the Dangers ; ?twould be ſeaſonable to be fo- - 
ber and chaſte, when they ſhall be grown inpo-- 
tent and bld; to be good-natur'd and abliging; . 
when they ſhall warit power to bear up their hig 
Minds, and make themſelves tever'd: to be. juſt 
and charitable when they ſhall abound. Will the 
OI of a futnre State tell theſe Men;that if they 
indulge their ſenſual Appetites till Nature begins 
to fail, it will be then ont of their power to ſhift. 
their Courſe; and experience the Comforts which 
largely flow from well-doing, becante.rheir vitious 
fnclinations will outlive their vitious Powers ? Alas! 
this will but tempt them to have a greatet opinion of 
theirVice; for they may reaſon thus : The thoughts 
of that thing can never be puniſhing to them, 
from which they caringg withdraw their AﬀeCtions 3 
therefore except a very painful Sickneſs, or 4 
more than ordinary Misfortune befal an immoral 
Mani, I can't ſee how any Argument drawn fron 
the Nature of things in this Life can poſſibly re- 
claim hjch: but it is poſſible that ſuch a one may be 
reclim'd by the Conſiderations of a future es; 
C 3 ; Id- 
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for this is an Argument, which if adverted to, muff 
needs at leaſt diſturb the Joys, the fooliſh and mif- 
chievous Joys of the moſt proſperous Libertine. 
It is granted, that generally ſpeaking, Virtue is its 
own Reward, the virtuous Man meets many preſent 


. Advantages by being virtuous: but then there are 


ſome inſtances of Virtue, that ſometimes happen to 
engage Men in unwelcome Sufferings; now what 
ſhall perſuade theſe Perſons to praQtiſe Virtue in 
ſuch Circumſtances, if they disbelieve the future 
State? Again, It is granted, that generally ſpeak- 
ing vitions Men are greatly puniſh'd by their own 
Vices; but then we cannot deny but that with ſome 
men ſomeVices agree better. Some know how to ma- 
nage their Vices with a ſort of Diſcretion, and while 
they ſooth their Senſes, take care of their Health 
and Fame alſo. Now what ſhall perſwade theſe 
Men to quit thoſe Vices which agree well enough 
with them, if they fear no miſerable Event in a fu- 


_ ture State ? As 1 ſaid before, the DoArine of a fu- 


ture State is the only ſure Foundation which can 
firmly bear the whole SuperſtruQure of Morality, 
and make it appear to be every Man's greateſt In- 
tereſt to be ſober and chaſte, juſt and merciful, 
charitable and holy, in the worſt of Times and moſt 
unhappy Circumſtances. 

The Author of the Inquiry concerning Virtue hav=- 
ing advancd ſeveral Notions (in my opinion) con- 
trary as well to the Intereſts of Virtue, as to the 
ſhort Diſcourſe of mine concerning the future Ad- 
vantages of it, I purpoſe nog to write brief Notes 
on that Book, and hope at one and the ſame time 
to corre@ his Miſtakes, and juſtify my own Senti- 
ments. By the way, the Inquiry conerning Virtue 1s 
the TraQt 1 have refer'd to, having formerly had a 
ſight of the 24S. tho yet ignorant of the Author, 

P. 3. Religion and Virtue are very rarely conſder'd 

, apart, 
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apart, or diſtinguiſh'd from one another. 'T will not 
diſpute this with our Author ; but. then fince he 
| does conſider them apart, I think it an omiſſion 
; that he has not particularly and diſtintly defin'd 

them : poſlibly the Definitions of them may be made 
out from the Courſe of his Reaſonings; but ſure 
they ought ſome where or other to have bin particu- 
larly and plainly ſet down, eſpecially becauſe he 
himſelf profeſſes, that the Subje&t he: enters upon 
needs a very particular Explanation of things, and 
more than ordinary clearneſs of Terms. , 

P. 4. We may do well to conſider, what it is that we 
call Atheiſm, and what Virtue, and afterwards exa- 
mine the Conſztency of theſe two together. This is ve- 
Ty incautiouſly and offenſively worded, but I] will 
walt till he openly declares what he cal's Atheiſm, 
and what Virtue, before I paſs my Cenſure: 

P. 5. If every thing that exiſts, be according to a good 
Order, and for the beſt, by being in the wiſeſt and juſteſt 
manner, then is there of neceſſity no ſuch thing as real lll 
in the Univerſe, nothing 111 with reſpe@ to the whole. 

It ſhall be granted that there is nothing i with 
reſpect to the whole, but ſtill there may be that 
which is 4, real iſ, with reſpe@& to ſome great and 
noble part of the whole, and no reproach to the 
wiſe and juſt Diſpoſer of the whole neither ; be- 
cauſe that which is real i with reſpe& to ſome. 
great and noble part of the whole, ſhall after ſome 
Revolutions of time, appear to have contributed to 
the moſt wiſe and juſt diſpoſal of the whole. Let thus 
much for the preſent be faid in general z when-our 
Author ſpeaks more particularly by inſtance, I will 
come up more cloſely to him, and more particular- 
ly ſpeak my Mind. | : 

P. 5. Whatſoever in the order of the World is called 
ill, ſuppoſes a poſſubility in the Nature of the thing, to 

bave bin otherwiſe contriv'd, 9r.order'd by ' fome Wiſdom 
| £3 or 
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or other, The whole might for all that we know 
have bin otherwiſe contriv'd and order'd than tt is, 
but we do not know how it could have bin con- 
trivd and order'd better ; nay indeed we do not 
know how the whole. is contriv'd and order'd, our 
Knowledg extends but to ſome parts of the whole, 
and ſees not thro them neither : but that which I 
admit to be real :l},. with reſpe& to ſome parts of 
the whole, being only ſo for a time, and with re- 
{pect to ſome parts only, is not real i4 with re- 
pect to the whole. 

P. 5. If the ordey of all things be ſuch that notbing 
can be thought of or imagind morye wiſe, perfeF, and 
juſt, then it is impoſſible but that there muſt be Wiſ- 
dom, Underſtanding and Deſign in the whole. I grant 
the Order of all things with reſpet to the whole, to 
be moſt wiſe, perfect, and juſt; in the whole there 
1s, Wiſdom, Underſtanding and Deſign, and that in 
the perfeSteſt and higheſt manner and degree. But 
then from hence I argue thus : If there be perfe&t 
Wiſdom, Deſign, and Underſtanding in the whole, 
then there muſt be a moſt wiſe, deſigning, and under- 
ſtanding Being, in which perfet Wiſdom, Deſign, 
and Underſtanding exiſts. Ovr Author's Words 
ſeem to incline to that c1d Pagan Doctrine, that the 
Whole is God ; that the whole Syſtem of Nature 
15 the only wiſe, underſtanding, and deſigning Be- 
ing, which to me is perfe&t Nonſenſe : for, the 
Wiſdom, Underſtanding, and Deſign which our 
Author ſpeaks of, as exiſting in the whole, can be 
nothing but the Congruity and mutual Serviceable- 
neſs of the Parts ; but the whole, the whole Syſtem 
of Nature cannot be properly ſaid ro be the cauſe 
of the Congruity and mutual Serviceableneſs of 
the Parts which compoſe the whole, 

P. 6. If there be any thing ill in the Univerſe from 
Deſign, then that which is the Caufe of, or which g, 
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poſes all things, is no one good deſagning Princip 
Tho there be nothing in the Univerſe, withire- 
ſpe&t to the Univerſe, from deſign; yet there niwy 
be ſomething temporarily it in the Parts, which * 
after ſome Revolutions of time ſhall appear to have - 
contributed to the Perfection of the Univerſe ; and 
therefore that Being from whom the Deſign came, 
temporarily #ll with reſpect to ſome part, may ne- 
vertheleſs be one good deſigning Principle or 'Mind. 
I will give inſtance here, tho our Author ſpeaks 
only in general. If we conſider only that part of 
the Univerſe which Mankind makes, and that ſhort 
time which Men live, it is if, real #1, that the 
Man who does good ſhould ſufter evil, and thac 
the Man who does evil ſhould not ſuffer proportio- 
nably to the eyil which he does: but 1f we conſi- 
der this with reſpe& to that State which pro- 
bably ſhall be hereafter, with reſpe&t to . the 
Advantages which the former ſhall then probably 
reap, and the loſs which the other ſhall © then 
probably incur, then there appears no ſuch thing 
as real Il in the Univerſe. 

P. 7. Whatſoever is ſuperiour 1m any degree over the 
World, or that rules in Nature with Diſcernment and 
a Mind, is that which we call God. I do not approve © 
of our Author's definition of God ; I would rather, 
keeping as near to his Phraſe as I can, define thus : 
I bat ſoever, does exiſt, having ſupreme Power over us 
and all things elſe, is that which-we call God. Pagan 
Philoſophers, the moſt of them, as well as the Vul- 
gar, paid religious Worſhip to many ſuppos'd 
powerful inferiour Gods ; but moſt of the Vulgar, 
and all the Philoſophers almoſt to a Man, ac- 
knowledg'd one ſingle ſupreme intelligent Being g 
for proof of thisI refer to Dr. Cudworth's Intellec- 
tual Syſtem. | 

P. 8. Tabeclieve no one ſupreme good deſagning Prin- 
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" 2. Free Thonghts in defence 


_ Mind, but ſeveral, is to be a Polytheiſt, 
his was not well conſider'd by our Author : for 
if nothing makes a Man a Polytherſt, but to believe 
no one ſupreme good deſigning Principle or Mind, 
but ſeveral, then there 'never was a Polythesſt in 
the World. He that underſtands the ſenſe of the 
word Supreme, cannot but perceive, that it is im- 
poſlible there ſhould be more than one ſuch. The 
old Polytbeiſts beliew?d and worſhip'd many ſupe- 
riour Powers, but they nor did nor could imagine 
more than one Supreme. 


SeR. 2. p.12, There 1s in every Creature a certain 
Tatereſt or Good, which is an end mm that Creature ; 
and to which end, if any thing either of his Appetites, 
Paſſions, or Afﬀedtons te not conducing, but the contra- 
Ty; this is ill cobinf, and in this manner be is ill, with 
reſpe& to himſelf, as be is ſaid to be ill alſo with 
reſpec to others, when any ſuch Appetites or Paſſions 
make bim injurious to them. Queſtionleſs the chief 
Good of every Creature, 1s the chief End of every 
Creature; the End which he ought, and which he 
is naturally diſpos'd to purſue; and which when 
he does not purſue, his natural Conſtitution is viti- 
ated. To apply this to the rational Creature : If 
we allow Free Will to Man (which I ſuppoſe our 
Author does, ' becauſe elſe *tis Nonſenſe to talk of 
Virtue-and Vice) then that Man is a good Man, and 
as well and wiſely, who imploys his 1 houghts, and 
dire his Practice for the attainment of his own 
chief good. Farther, -ſuchs the Conſtitution and 
Frame of - Man, and ſuch: his chief End or Good, 
that his purſuing the ſame: can never make him 
injurious to other Men; bot :on the contrary, his 
purſuing his own chief End or Good, tends very 
much to the promoting the chief End or Good of his 
Brethren.. What our Author diſcourſes concern- 
Ing 
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ing the Animal Syſtem and Animal Nature, wheth 
it be accurate and exaQ, I ſhall not at preſent 
cern my ſelf ; but the diſtinQtion I admi 
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much I granthim, that no part of the Univerſe is of 4 


it ſelf compleat, but every part hasa relation to the 
whole, whereof it -is a part 3 and that there is no 
part but contributes to the PerfeCtion of the whole, 
tho conlider'd with leſs general Reſpetts, it may be 
for a time «1 to ſome other part, and alſo ta it ſelf. 

 P. 177. Nor do we ſay a Man is 4 good Man, when 
his Hands are ty'd, which binders bim from doing the 
barm that be has a mind to do, or (which is near the 
ſame) when be abſtains from executmg bis ill Purpoſe, 
thro a Fear of ſome impending Puniſhment, or thro 
an Allurement of ſome private Pleaſure or Advantage, 
which draws him from. bis ill Intention, Our Author 
here is making his way to thewain purpoſe of his 
Book, which being the introducing of a Dodrine 
that I take to be not only erroneous, but alſo dif- 
couraging, to Virtue and deſtructive to Society, T1 
ſhall therefore watch his Approaches, and make 
my Remarks upon his ſpecious artful Inſinuations. 
To ſpeak exa&tly, he that nor does nor means harm, 
ought to be denominated innocent; and only he 
that does or is ready to do good, virtuous, But 
by our Author's Favour, not to be able to do the 
harm which one has a mind to do, and to abſtain - 
from executing an ill purpoſe thro fear of ſomeim- 
pending Puniſhment, or thro allurement of ſome 
private Pleaſure or- Advantage, is. not the ſame, 
nor near the ſame thing : for in the one caſe, the 
ill-minded Man is wholly govern'd by his irregular 
Paſſions and Aﬀectians, and reſtrain'd only by Force 
exterior from the evil AQ ; but in the other he 
makes ſome uſe of his Reaſon, and by that uſe which 
he makes of his Reaſon (tho not the beſt which 
might be, made) he abſtains from the evil AQ. 
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I will grant our Anthor that the Man who ab- 
ſtains from executing his evil purpoſe, only thro 
fear of impending Puniſhment, or thro allurement 
of ſome private Pleaſure or Advantage (meaning 
by Puniſhment, the Puniſhment which human Laws 
threaten to evil Actions, and by Pleaſure or Advan- 
tage, ſenſual Pleaſure and ſecular Advantage) has 
not well conſider'd things, nor exercis'd his Reaſon 
ſo far, as to form thoſe true Notions in his mind 
which are requiſite to ſet a value upon his abſti- 
nence from evil; nor would I call fuch a Man in- 
nocent. But then there are other Fears, and other 
Hopes to which Men may owe their abſtinence from 
ſome Evils, and no diſparagement to their Inno- 
cence neither : For inſtance, I preſume it were an 
injurious evil thing, for a Phyſician to try an Expe- 
riment upon a poor Patient, without the Know- 
ledg and Conſent of his Patient, merely to improve 
his own Knowledg ; but this a Phyſician may have 
many Opportunities of doing, and that with all 
imaginable ſafety to himſelf, ſo that not ſo much 
a$ his Skill ſhall be calPd in queſtion, tho the Ex- 
periment fails, and the Patient miſcarries ; for ſo Pa- 
tients every day do under the ableſt Phyſicians, pro- 
ceeding by common Methods : and yet a Phyſician 
that has no fears from without to reſtrain him from 


trying an Experiment, may be reſtraind by the 


fears of doing a baſe thing, by the fears of that 
Uneaſineſs which his conſidering Mind, conſcions to 
the evil Deed, may create him : and whenever ſuch 
Fears keep a Man free from the evil Ac, his Ab- 
ſtinence from it is praiſe-worthy, and he is of 
right to be deemed innocent. Ypon the fame ſcore, 
a due regard had to the Pleaſures of a good Con- 
ſcience, has a great Influence to keep a Man, in 
ſuch like Circumſtances plac'd, innocent, and does 


not depretiate the Innocence which it preſerves. - 
| Our 
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Onr Author ſhould not talk in general of Puniſh- 
ments and Advantages, the Objeas of our Hopes 
and Fears, without ſpecifying what kind of Puniſh- 
ments and Advantages he means, when he lays. 
down ſuch and ſuch Propolitions. 

1 am of the mind, that when we act rationally, 
we are always influenc'd by ſome. one or other 
Hope or Fear : Indeed a Man may arrive at a habit 
of well or ill-doing, and then not advert to the ſpe- 

, cial] Motive inevery particular AQ; but all momen- 
tous Actions, and the Original of the good or ill 
Habit proceeds from ſome Hope or Fear, What fig- 
nifies the Decor fai#i ſo much talk*'d of, the comli- 
neſs and fitneſs of the Action calPd virtuous, but 
the advantageouſneſs thereof to one's Self, Coun- 
try, Neighbourhood, near Relation, Friend, Ac- 
quaintance ? From hence the Aedtion bas its Com- 
lineſs and Fitneſs, from hence it is denominated 
virtuous; and he that does it, does it with this 
proſpet. What I would conclude hence is, That 
Hope and Fear, which are the Springs of all Adion, 
render an AQtion good or 11], according to the Na- 
ture of that thing which is the Qbje&t of our Hope - 
and Fear. 

But our Author ſeems to lay a ſtreſs upon that 
diſtinguiſhing Epithet prevate, private Pleaſure or 


Advantage, which otherwhere he calls private 
Good, Self-good ; but in this matter he does not 
deal diſtin&tly enough neither : for I will grant him, 
that there are ſome kind of private Pleaſure or Ad- 
| vantage, private Good, Self-good, fuch as Profit, 
Pleaſure, Honour, all ſecular SatisfaQtions, which 

if they are the chief Deſigns and Purpoſes of the 
Agent, they depreciate that Action which 1s real- 
ly advantageous to the Publick, and perhaps to the 
Doer alſo, farther than he might hope ;z but a re- 
gard had to the private chief Good of every Man, 
| | IS 
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is that which ſets the high value npon his Attions, 
and gives them that Excellence, becauſe of which 
they may fitly be called virtuous. To ſpeak my ſenſe 


in every thing as plain as I can: A Man's chief. 


good I allow to conſiſt in juſt and equal AﬀeGtions, 
whereby he is diſpos'd to take a wiſe care of his 
Health, a duly proportion'd regard of his ſecular 
Intereſts, and to imploy a conſtant ſtudy and labour 
to do good to all Mankind, as far as his Abilities 
can reach, and in the order as this or that Society 
or Perſon moſt reaſonably calls for a prior regard. 
Theſe juſt and equal AﬀeRtions create to a Man 
greater Happineſs than can accrue to him from ſecu- 
lar Satisfaftions. Now if the Mind of man ſhall exiſt 
again (as we think it moſt probable, and mean to 
give our Reaſons) it ſhall exiſt with theſe juſt and 
equal AﬀeCtions, in beneficent degrees ſtill improv- 
ing, more uſeful to others, and more happy in it 
ſelf (for even in this Life as a good Man increaſes 
in his good Aﬀections, ſo his Fervour and his Joys 
daily advance) A regard had to this Hope is proper 
to regulate our Judgment and Afﬀections, and diſ- 
poſe us to Virtue more powerfully than the Conſide- 
ration of the Happineſs which Virtue creates to us 
in this Life. Now no Man's chief private Good 
can be ſeparated from the Good of others, tho his 
ſecular private Good may : whatſoever is of honeſt 
advantage to one's Acquaintance, Friend, Relati- 
on, Neighbourhood, Country, Mankind in general, * 
has a tendency to one's own chief Advantage, 
and many times. to ſome inferiour Advantages of 
one's own alſo; but no Man could at all endeavour 
the advantage of others, if it tended to his own 
greateſt loſs. There is implanted in Mankind a 
ſtrong Principle of Self-love prior to all kind re- 
ſpe& towards others : we cannot but love our own 


honeſt ſecular Intereſt, before the honeſt ſecular In- 
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of @« Future State. 29 
tereſt of another Man; our private Self-good future, 
more ardently than the private Self-good future of 


another Man. We do ill only when we prefer a 
ſmall ſecular Intereſt of our own before a weighty 
pt- 


Intereſt of another, whoſe condition is ſad an 
teable, or before a weighty certain Intereſt of the 


- Publick, or before a probability that we may hap- 


pen to have in our hands of promoting the Intereſts 
of Virtue. And this I think is ſpeaking ſomething 
more diſtinaly, than our Author has done, and 
more according to verity. 6 

I faid I wonld aſlign my Reaſons why I thought 
it moſt probable that the Mind of Man ſhould 
exiſt again after Death, (at what time, as to me 


. is moſt probable,” his regular or irregular Aﬀedti- 


ons ſhall create his Happineſs or Miſery) I will not 
defer the making good. that promiſe ; only let it 
be conſider'd *tis high Probability, not ſenſible De- 
monſtration that I pretend to, tho I have a 
Temptation to Pretend even to that, which 
Temptation I have from the Reaſoning of that ns- 
ble Philoſopher Mr. Lock, I quote it in the words 
of Mr, Wynn's Abridgment, p. 200. © The Idea 
« of a Supreme Being, infinite in Power, Good- 
« neſs and Wiſdom, whoſe Workmanſhip we are, 
« and on whom we depend, and the Idea of our 
< ſelves as underſtanding rational Creatures, would, 
« 1 ſuppoſe, if duly confider'd, afford ſuch Foun- 
« dations of our Duty and Rules 'of Adion, as 
« might place Morality among the Sciences capa- 
<« ble of Demonſtration ; wherein I doubt not but 
« from Principles as inconteſtable as thoſe of the 
« Mathematics, by neceſſary Conſequences, the 
< meaſure of right and wrong might be made out 
<« to any one, that will apply himſelf with the 
** ſame Indifferency and Attention to the one, as 
* he does to the other of theſe Sciences. But of 
what I have to ſay -let the Reader judg. | 
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30. Free Thoughts in defence 

I will uſe the word 24nd or 24an promiſcuoully ; 
for it is the reaſoning Principle which we call Md, 
that does diſtinguiſh,and conſtitute ns what we are. 

If in the Univerſe every thing is according to a 
good Order, and the moſt agreable to a general 
Intereſt that is poſlible, ſo that nothing could have 
bin contrived more wiſely, and with more advan- 
tage to the general intereſt of Beings, or of the U- 
niverſe (which our Author ſeems to admit, and af- 
firms to be perfe&t Theiſm, p. 7.) then Man or 
human Mind muſt exiſt again after this life end- 
ed : for, that order of things in which Man's fu- 
ture Exiſtence is not ſuppos'd, is not the beſt or- 
der which we can imagin ; but we have the Idea 
in our Minds of a juſter and wiſer Contrivance. 
In defence of the Do&rine which I now impugn, 
{ome have bin pleas'd to ſay, that every Sin meets 
with adequate Puniſhment or Pain in this Life, and 
every good Deed with adequate Reward or Advan- 
tage. Were this true, I muſt confeſs I could not 
pretend that any thing is amiſs in that order of things, 
in which Man's future Exiſtence 1s not ſuppos'd. 
But I hope to make the contrary appear to an im- 
partial deliberate Conſiderer. There are ſome 
Sins, which, as it often happens, do not meet with 
Puniſhment, or Pain adequate in this Life; and the 
moſt difficult Inſtances of Virtue, which ever and 
anon call for our Praftice, do not create preſent 
Joys equalto the Labours and Nangers thereof. 

[ do not expe& to carry my point by my bare 
Aſſertion ; nor dol allow any thing to the Antho- 
rity of my Adverſaries, however in Learning my 
Snperiours: therefore 1 will offer Inſtance, and 
reaſon the matter with them as well as I can. 
What a World of barbarous Injuries has a cer- 
tain mighty Potentate causd to be committed for 


the enlargement of his Dominions, and the in- 
creaſe 
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creaſe of his Glory ? What wondrous Succeſſes has 
he ſometimes cunningly bought, ſometimes fraudu- 
lently ſurpriz'd, and ſometimes by over-powering 
numbers forc'd ? With what odious Inſolence has 
he treated not only independent States and Com- 
monwealths, but alſo crown'd Heads, in point of 
due Honour his Equals ? How has he lighted his 
holy Father, and made a mere Property of the 
Head, as they call him, of the Catholick Church ? 
How has he triumph'd in all theſe Iniquities, brib- 
ing blaſphemous Panegyricks, and monumental 
proud Inſcriptions (the wit of hungry Prieſts, ex- 
pence of ſervile Courtiers) to his immortal Magſhip? 
He has bin for a long time flatter'd, if not belov'd, 
by crouching Slaves and conquer'd Nations, and 
fear'd by States inferiour in their numbers, or une- 
qual thro their own Diviſions far and wide, which 
are the twothings the moſt agreable to an ambiti- 
ous Soul. He has never wanted Women witty, 
fair, and eaſy to excite and anſwer his Luſt; whate- 
ver his Appetite has coveted, or his Health need- 
ed for its ſupport, has bin ready for him upon all 
occaſions. But where's the adequate Puniſhment or 
Pain all this while? No ſuch thing has as yet be- 
falln him; not but that he has met with Crofles 
and Diſappointments in his well-laid ill Deſigns, 
which may have giv*n, him an hour's vexation in his 
Cloſet, but no long diſquiet : for he never was long 
without taking new Meaſures to retrieve the old 
Game, and thoſe new Meaſures rais'd new Hopes, 
and thoſe new Hopes brought not more uneaſineſs 
than an ordinaryPatience might well enonghundergo. 
But Cit may be ſaid) he has bin often compeld to 
re-deliver his Rapine., Indeed much of this is true, 
and it could not but ſit heavy on a great Heart ; but 
then he never re-deliver'd the whole, and by re- 
delivering but part, he gain'd ſomething of a ſpe- 
cious 
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Cjous Title to what he retain'd: and then too he 
aſſum'd to himſelf the Glory of that Peace which 
himſelf moſt wanted, and never condeſcended (as he 
loves to ſpeak) to a Peace, but to get new Breath, 
and divide his united Enemies; one point of whictt 
he was always ſure of, and ſeldom miſgd the other. 
Now all this while where's the adequate Puniſh- 
ment ? Hitherto all the Misfortunes he has met; 


| have bin no more painful and puniſhing, than 


juſt to give a better reliſh to his tyrannick Pride 
and ſucceſsful Depredations ; if there be one ſingle 


- Sin of his that has bin adequately punifh'd, it muſt 


be his——But | will not ſpeak of lawleſs Love or 
——for ſome Men, beſide that they count it no Sin, 
prefer the Pleaſure to the Pain. But it may be. by 
way of Obje&ion reply'd to me, Mark the end of 
this Man, conclude not that he ſhall not, becauſe 
he has not as yet, paid the price of his Crimes. 
Well ! I cannot promiſe my ſelf to live ſo long 
as to mark his end, but I will ſuppoſe it as much 
as can be to the Uiſadvantage of my Cauſe, tho no 
one can preſume, but that it may be ſo honourable 
and fo eaſy, as ſtill to mend my Argument. Sup- 
poſe then that his Armies on all ſides ſhall be re- 
ulgd and beaten, his Aſſes grow weary of their 
rden, and ſick of their Driver ; his Domeſticks 
that eat of his Bread, forſake him : ſuppoſe that in 
the midſt of his diſtreſs,wandring,deſpis'd,and hated, 
no one ſhall love him ſo well, or hate him fo paſlio- 
nately, as to rid him of his wretched Life ; but 
that he muſt be beholden to his own right hand, 
or to the anguiſh of his diſorder'd Mind :. who 


would call this adequate Pain or Puniſhment, for 
millions of Murders, and remorſeleſs Villanies ; 


fruitful Countries laid waſte, Temples thrown down, 
and Sepulchers digg'd up ; the bold breach of Faith 
fworn, all manner of Laws and Rights, for a long. 
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Courſe of early, young, and of vigogous manly. 
years, inſulted : does - all this deſerve no more 
than that a heavy Misfortnne fall upon the guilty 
Wretch in his old and decaying Age ?.1 wonder © 
how any Man can pretend that this would be ade- 
quate Puniſhment, and yet 'tis a hundred to one 
but the mighty Sinner goes off the Stage ſuffering 

| little or nothing of all this. 

; It were not hard to give numerous Inſtances oft 
vile Men, that have revell'd long in all. abomina- 
ble, and cruel Lewdneſs and Imjuſtice; who not- 
withſtanding have dy'd without notable Misfortune, 
or tormenting Regret. I have ſelected one that poſ- 

» 1ibly has done the moſt Evil of any name, that is to 
be met in Hiſtory, and hitherto he has come off 
cheap ; and if it appears, tho but in a ſingle in- 
ſtance, that all Sins are not adequately puniſhd in 
this Life, I preſume it muſt follow, That that or- 

| der of things in which Man's future Exiſtence is 

| not ſuppos'd, is not the beſt and wiſeſt order that , 

| can be imagind. ny 

But farther to evince that all Sins are not ade- 

quately puniſ?d in this Life, let it be conſider'd, 

that many times, Perſons whoſe Crimes are hainous, 
find means to eſcape the Vengeance of the Ma- 
giſtrate, while they who are leſs guilty, are very 
ſeverely-dealt with : nay and the former, ſo it of- 
ten happens, go on rejoycing 1n their Crimes, while 
the latter venture on evil Actions, not without 
great trouble and anxiety of Mind. Now let my 

Adverſaries call what they will adequate Puniſh-- 

ment, Iam ſyre it is not the wiſeſt order of things 

\ imaginable, that'the leſs guilty ſuffer moſt, and the 

, moſs guilty leaſt, or not at all. - 

' I will diſmiſs this Argument with the brief men- 
tion of an Inſtance or two from antient Story, Ceſar 

; was in many a Conſpiracy againſt the Liberty of his 
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Country; at laſt he abſolutely inſlav*d it to his own 
Arbitrary Will, and three years 1njoy*d the ſucceſs 
. of his unrighteous Ufurpation : At the end of that 
term Brutus and Caſſius, &c.* diſpatch'd him of a 
ſudden. 

If this was adequate Puniſhment, then ſubjugating 
a free People is a light Injury. Oreſtes ſlew his 
Mother, and was all his life-time troubled in Con- 
ſcience for it; ſuppoſe this now was adequate Pu- 
niſhment: But Nero flew his Mother, þy whoſe 
means he got the Empire, and never was troubled 
for the matter : He diſpatch'd alſo his Wife OZa- 
via, and his Maſter Seneca ; he ſpar'd no Perſon that 
gave him offence : his end indeed was tragical, but 
it was ſudden and quick, no way adequate to his 
horrid Lite. | 

I preſume I have now made it appear to an im- 
partial equal Conſiderer, that there are ſome Sins, 
which (as it often happens) do not meet with Pu- 
niſhment, or Pain adequate in this Life : I hope to 
make it appear as plainly, that the moſt difficult 
Inſtances of Virtue, which ever and anon call for 
our Practice, do not create preſent Joys equal to 
the Labours and Dangers thereof. Generally ſpeak- 
ing, ſuch is the nature of Virtue, that it is fitted 
not only to promote the good ,(as our Author 
phraſes it ) of the private Syſtem, but atſo of the 
publick. Virtue naturally tends to the benefit of 
every particular Man, and alſo of all Mankind uni- 
ted in Societies. Temperance conduces to the health 
of the temperate Man, to the health of his Body, 
and to the health of his Mind (from the health of 
both which ariſes the greateſt good which he is ca- 
Pable of at preſent) and alſo to the enrichment of 
the Publick; for, the leſs is conſum'd at home of 
any thing ſerviceable to Life, .the more remains to 
he exported abroad by way of Trade: Juſtice and 
Charity 
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Charity are immediately, viſibly beneficial to Socie- 
ty; and they purchaſe to the juſt and charitable 
Perſon, not only the agreable Comforts of a good 
Reputation, but great meaſures of Security to be 
treated with Juſtice again, and reaſonable hopes to 
find a return of Charity in time of need. Now ſuch 
being the nature of Virtue, ſo proportion'd and. fit- 
ted to all the honeſt Deſires and nobler Ends of Man- 
kind in this ſtate, it would become a wiſe Man in 
ſome caſes to praQtiſe it, even tho he were ſure there 
were no Reward, nothing to be got.by it hereafter : 
but then there are other caſes in which Virtue ( tho 
always ſerviceable to Society) may accidentally 
happen to be unſerviceable to a private. Man, and 
wholly unable to create him preſent Joys equal to 
the Labours and Dangers thereof. Nay, there are 
caſes, in which ſome Virtues, aiming at the Service 
of the Publick, may become effectual to the utter 
ruin of a Man's Fortunes, Friends, Health, Life. 

Now if it is ever odds againſt a Man, that his 
Virtus ſhall not be ſucceſsful to the Publick accord- 
ing to his defire, but on the contrary, prove an oc- 
calion of ruin to his Fortunes, Family, Friends, 
Health, Life ; how the Reflexion on his Vartue can 
create him Joy greater, or byt equal to the Pain 
which theſe Misfortunes will cauſe, while he believes 
no fature State, I cannot divine. 

If it ſhould be objected, that I ſuppoſe a Caſs 
which ought not to be ſuppos'd ; I reply, that this 
very caſe has, within our memory, befalPa ſeveral 
worthy: Perſons in more than one Country, upon 
their oppoſing the Arbitrary Deſigns of tyrannizing 
Princes. Their honeſt Endeavours to preſerve 
their Country from Poverty by loſs of Trade, from 
Slavery, and its numerous attendant - Miſchiets, 
have coſt ſeveral the loſs of high Honours, and valu- 
able Profits, waſted their Eſtates, reduc'd: their Fa- 
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milies to Hardſhips, broke their Health in cloſe 
Priſons, and ſometimes put an end to their days by 
ignominious Puniſhments, : 

There 1s not one Inſtance of Virtue more widely 
beneficial, and more truly glorious, than a wiſe and 
reſolute uſe of all lawful likely means to preſerve to 
that Society whereof we are Members, the ſafe and 
ſecure enjoyment of their Trade and Liberties. 
The ſatisfa&tion and pleaſure of Mind in labouring 
this thing, will not be denied to be as great, if not 
greater, than that which proceeds from any other 
initance of Virtue : but to be ( tho accidentally, and 
by means of conſulting the publick Good ) the occa- 
ſion of great Misfortune, not only to ſome Depen- 
dants, Acquaintance, and Friends, but to Wife and 
Children alſo; to the ruin of ones own Health, and 
ſhortning ones days; this, in my opinion, cannot but 
make the moſt virtuouſty diſpos'd Man, who believes 
no future State, very uneaſy, and hinder him from 
;eliſhing the SatisfaQtions which otherwiſe his Virtue 
might create to him. I do now, only for Argument 


ſake, ſuppoſe a Man, who believes no future State, 


capable of ſerving his Country at the price of theſe 
Difficulties and Sufferances; but, that being ſuppos'd, 
I contend that theſe.Difficulties and Sufterances can- 
not be more painfn], than the conſciouſneſs of his 
Virtue can be joyous. And methinks this may be 
made out even to a fnll and fair Demonſtration. 
Unexpected Diſappointments, and: Loſſes, the Falſ- 
neſs of an intruſted Servant, the Ingratitude of an 
oblig?d Friend, want of many Necellaries,' and un- 
ceſerv?d Reproach, theſe are heavy Weights, and 
::0 little power have they to diſorder the thoughts of 
rhe Mind ; it muſt yet more ſenſibly touch a Man 
( eſpecially believing no future State) if his Con- 
cern and Labour to ſerve his Country brings ruin on 
the Wite of his Boſom, and his Children, the pledges 
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of their mutual Love; and I queſtion very much, 
Whether ever any Man, who believes no future State, 
did deſpiſe (the melancholy Proſpett being before 
him ) his dear Wife and Children, and undaunted] 
practiſe the dangerous Virtue : but a Priſon has Kill 
a more affliting Influence on the Mind of a well- 
diſpos'd Man; and by that time Reſtraint and bar= 
barous Uſage has broke his Health, his Spirits muſt 
fail, his Mind muſt needs languiſh together with his 
Body : and when a Man is in continual Pain, tho he 
does not utterly. loſe the conſciouſneſs of his Inte= 
grity, yet what comfort can he take in it, when he 
ſees that it has undone, not only his deareſt Rela- 
tives, but himſelf alſo; and conſiders that himſelf 
undone is dying, dying for ever, and never like to 
be the better for his Virtue hereafter ? I think our 
Preachers do not exact the words of Paul literally, 
when he wiſh'd that Curſe on himſelf for the ſake of 
his Brethren the Jews and in my Judgment, as no 
Man can wiſh to be miſerable hereafter, that others 
may be happy hereafter ; ſo no Man who looks upon 
this Life as the.end of all things to him, can be con- 
tent to be miſerable in this Life, in hopes to make 
others happy in this Life. If any Adverſary 
ſhall oppoſe his denial to what I have here deter- 
min'd, then he muſt be forced to aſſert, that Man is 
a Creature in whoſe Compoſition there's no fuch 
thing as Selt-love, or Reaſon ; but this is extremely 
abſurd, and therefore my Determination muſt . be 
allow'd, It may be eaſily underſtood, how it is . 
poſſible. for a Man to give up all thaf is near and 
dear to him, nay his very Life, for the Service of 
his Country, or for the ſake of a Friend more ſer- 
viceable to his Country than himſelf, if he believes 
that he ſhall exiſt again after Death, and then either 
receive a Recompence of Reward, or find it in his 
increaſing virtuous Aﬀections : but to ſacrifice him- 
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ſelf and his neareſt and deareſt Relations for the 
Service of his Country, when he believes that both 
he himſelf, and they whom he ſacrifices, ſhall exiſt 
no more, is not poſlible to be done, in my judgment, 
by any but a humorous Man, whoſe Fancy 1s over- 
heated with metaphyſical lofty unaccountable Extra- 
vagancies. I remember, I confeſs, that Tully, in his 
Book of Offices, ſays, that to contemn Life for the In- 
tereſt of the Publick, magni & cxcel/i anim eſt, 1s the 
part of a great and gallant Mind: And I am told by 
them that have read Tully with more care and heedful 
Obſervation than I pretend to, that Tully never made 
that Notion of a future State an Argument to en- 
force the Practice of Virtue : If fo, then | may ga- 
ther that Tully did -not give any credit to that No- 
tion; and then it will follow, that his Doctrine, v:z, 
To contemn Life for the Intercſ> of the Publick, 1s the 
part of a great and gallant Mind, is contrary to mine : 
but *tis Reaſon I require, and not Authority. Yet 
I do not grant that Tully never made the Notion of a 
future State an Argument to Virtue. I will not for- 
get to examine that Aſſertion before I finiſh theſe 
Papers. Tai much told alſo by ſome, whb differ 
with me in theſe Speculations, | as much as they agree 
with me in Friendſhip, that it is moſt juſt, fitting, 
reaſonable, the Publick ſhould be prefer'd before the 
Private, But I deſire theſe my Friends to tell me, if 
they can five any reaſon why the Publick ſhould+be 
preter'd before the Private, beſides this which I now 


give, viz. Every private Member of the Society has 


agreed todo it, and has an Intereſt in doing it. It they 
can give me no other reaſon, which I am perſwaded 
they cannot; then I note, that when a private good 
Man has no Intereſt in the Publick, he has no obliga- 
tion to the Publick. I word it}, that when a private 
gooa Man has, Fc. forT grant that a juſtly condemn'd 


Traltor, who has no longer an intereſt in the Publick, 
Wy is 
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is yet in Conſcience bound quietly to ſuffer the Penal- 
ty of the Law by him broken ; and not only ſo, but be- 
cauſe he expreſly or tacitly conſented to the Law by 
which he dies, he ought for the common good to dit- 
cover his traitorous Accomplices. Ireſtrain my note 
to a good Man, whoſe Virtue, through the Iniquity 
of the times, and the unrighteous Adminiſtration 
of the Executive Power, might, by accident, fatally 
endanger him. Such a Man is not bound to ſtrive 
againſt the ſtream for his Country?s good, to his own 
(in all probability ) utter ruin. I take this to be 
maniteſt, tho *tis ( before I was aware) ſomething 
more than the Poſition which I undertook to make 
g00d, oblig?d me to meddle with ;z for I was only 
to prove, that there would be more Pain than Plea- 
ſure in ſuch a virtuous Labour, ſuppoling it poſſi- 
ble to be attempted, and ] think I have prov'd it: 
and if there be more Pain than Pleaſure in ſome vir- 
tnous Actions, then there's an end of the Excellence 
of thoſe virtuous Actions ; then they have not that 
Worth, as that they ſhonld be loy'd for their own 
ſakes. Thus upon the ſuppoſition of no futyre 
State, it appears that it is not reaſonable to practiſe 
Virtue, whenever It is likely to rob us of our For- 
tunes, Fame, Health, or Life: and on the contrary, 


if it be reaſonable to practiſe Virtue in ſach difficult 


caſes, then it muſt be ſo on this ground, becauſe it 


is very probable that we ſhall exiſt again in a future 
State. Thus have I expatsxated upon one Reaſon why 
I think it moſt probable that the Mind of Man ſhall 
exiſt again after Death. ; 
I ſhall now aſlign another, and treat of it more 
ſuccinctly, becauſe what I have inſiſted on already 
makes way for it, and helps to illuſtrate it. ” 
That Belief, which is generally neceſlary for the 
tolerable well-being of the human Syſtem, muſt 
needs be a Belief of things certainly true; and on 
D's * the 
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the contrary, that Belief which is apparently de- 
ſtruQive of the tolerable well-being of the human 
Syltem, muſt needs be a Belief of things abſolutly 
falſe. But the belief of a future State, wherein the 
Virtuous ſhall be happy, the Vicious unhappy, 1s ge- 
nerally neceſſary for the tolerable well-being of the 
human Syſtem, and therefore it, is a Belief of what 
muſt needs be true; and the Belief, that after this 
Life ended Men ſhall exiſt no more, is apparently de- 
ſtructive of the tolerable well-being of the human 
Syſtem, and therefore it is a Belief of what muſt 
needs þe falſe. Todo orr Author Juſtice, he does 
grant, p. 63,64. that the Belief of future Reward 
and Puniſhment is capable of raiſing Men to Virtue, 
and of ſaving them from falling into a licentious and 
vicious Praftice; tho, I know not how, p. 68. he 
lays ſomething in abatement, viz. the doing any 
thing on the conſideration and foreſight merely of 
Reward, is no Virtue ; nor can the endeavour after 
Virtne, the ſetting about to make one's ſelf virtu- 
ous on that ſcore, be any Virtue. I look upon our 
Author to be a Man of Virtue and Probity, but I 
am fully ſatisfied, that this latter Paſſage does not 


at all ſerve the Cauſe of Virtue, nor the former ſo 


much as I could wiſh: for I reckon, that I have 
prov'd, that the taking prudent care of a Man's 
private Intereſt muſt needs be firſt in his thoughts, 
and is truly virtuous ; not, to injure others, 1s Inno- 
cence ; to do them all .good, is the Perfection of 
Virtue, I am pleagd that our Author grants, that 
the belief of future Reward and Puniſhment 1s ca- 
'Pable of railing Men to Virtue ; but I contend far- 

_ ther, and now hope to make it appear, that the be- 
liet of a future State, wherein the Virtuous ſhall be 
happy, the Vicious unhappy, is generally neceſſary 
for the tolerable well-being of the human Syſtem, 
It 1s to this Belief we owe, that thoſe who are vir- 
K tuoug 
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of a Future State, 41 
tuous in difficult times and inſtances ( how few or 
how many ſoever they are) do not run with a mul- 
titude to do evil. It is to this Belief we owe, that 
ſuch Men do not ſit ſtill ſatisfied with their particular 
unmoleſted Condition ; but generouſly venture all 
their Secular Intereſts to maintain the Cauſe of Vir- 
tue, to promote the-PraQice of moral Goodneſs, 
and to redeem the Liberty and Welfare of their 
Country: And if there were not a conſiderable num- 
ber of theſe in all, as yet free Kingdoms, and Com- 
monwealths, long e're: this there had been no ſuch 
thing as Commonwealth or- Kingdom free : and if 
there were not ſome ſuch as theſe in Kingdoms and 
Commonwealths inſlav?d, the Adminiſtration there 
would be yet more tyrannic and miſchievous than it 
is ; the People in thoſe Commonwealths and King- 
doms much more abus'd and waſted than they are. 
It is to this Belief we owe the generous Offices of 
Humanity, of Love, and charitable Supports, which 
even in our late times we have known dealt to many 
innocent Perſons, when they were miſerably ha- 


raſs'd by a Power that overbore the Law to ruin 


them. It is to this Belief we owe much, perhaps 
the greateſt part of the Honeſty whichis in Trade; 
for tho falſe dealing is common, yet honeſt dealing 
1s not ſo hard to be found neither as fome would 
perſwade us, who both vilify Human Nature, and 
deny the future State. By the way, it is not well 
done of them denying the future State, at one time 
to ſpeak of noble virtuous Tempers, that are ſuch 
without regard to what may be hereafter, at ano- 
ther time to inſfinuate, that all Men would be 
Rogues and-Knaves had they the ſecure opportunity, 
and agreable temptation, I return. Honeſt dealing, 
infrequent as it is, would be yet more infrequent, 
if ſome Men were not influenc'd by future Hopes 
and Fears, Who would not ule falſe Arts and ways 
p: 
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ia Trade, at leaſt ſo long till he had provided a 
Competence ſutable to his Deſires, for himſelf and 
Family, if he believ'd that Death was the end of all 
things ? Indeed Reputation on the one hand, and the 
danger of Penal Laws on the other, may prevent 
much fraud ; but I now ſpeak only of that Fraud 
which might be ſecretly and ſecurely practtis?d. No 
ſecure Opportunities of unjuſt Gain would ever he 
let flip, by a Man of a Fortune but moderate, or 
low, if he had no proſpe& of being the better for 
his Virtue hereafter : For tho we are naturally diſ- 
pos'd to help our Kind, yet I think not till we 
have firſt provided what we judg we ſhall need 


; for our ſelves. He that fares very hardly, when 


' he might accommodate himſelf better by a Fraud, 
which may chance to ly both out of the reach of 
the Law, and outs of the dangef of diſcovery, can 
be prompted to deteſt ſuch a tempting lnjuſtice, 
only by his Perſwaſion of future Exiſtence ; at what 
time his patient enduring of Hardſhips, his Abſti- 
nence from ſecure lucrous Injuſtice, his inexpugna- 
ble Virtue ſhall make him inconceiveable amends. 
In ſhort, if it were not for this belief of a future 
Exiitence, we ſhould ſeldom or never have any 
thing great and good, uſeful and praiſe-worthy 
ſaid or done : Suſpicions, Jealouſy, and Diffidence, 
would encreaſe to ſuch a height, as to leaye no 
poſlible room for Friendſhip, one of the greateſt 
Pleaſures -of Life ; we ſhould have nothing prac- 
tis'd among Men, but that Honeſty which they did 
not loie by, or could not avoid, with a little 
cheap and caſy, cold and cautious Civility thrown 
17 upon occaſion. I think I have now made it ap- 
pear, that the belief of a future State, wherein ths 
Virtuous ſhall be happy, the Vicious unhappy, is 
generally neceſſary for the tolerable well-being of 


the human Syſtem ; Now thence I gather, that it is 
"F ® 
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a Belief which muſt needs be true; and on the 
other ſide, the Belief, that after this Life ended, : 
Men ſhall exiſt no more, being deſtructive of the 
tolerable well-being of the human Syſtem, it fol- * 
lows that it is a falſe Belief: For tho it may often ' 
happen in particular Caſes, that the leading a Man 
into the knowledg, and perſwading him of the 
truth of a thing, may prove detrimental to him, _ : 


this is but by accident, thro ſome weakneſs and 
diſpoſition of the Mind, or pravity of the Temper 


of the Perſon, who is perſwaded and let into the 


knowledg of Truth: Truth in its own nature has 
no unhappy detrimental Tendency, or to particu- 
lar Men, or to Mankind in general. Now the be- 
lief of what I have bin diſcourſing, is of moſt wide, 
is of univerſal, moſt uſeful, and advantageous In- 
uence to all' and every Man ; and therefore I con- 
clude, it muſt needs be a true Belief : The con- 
trary Belief" is of moſt wide, is of univerſal, moſt * 
pernicious, and deſtructive Influence to all and *' 
every Man; and therefore I conclude, it muſt * 
needs be a falſe Belief, I am ſtrongly perſwaded, : 
that hardly any man will dare to ſay, that a Perſwa- * 
ſion univerſally pernicious and deſtruQive, may poſ= 
ſibly prove true ; that a Belief univerſally uſeful 
and advantageous, may poſlibly prove falſe : but I 
am ſure our Author cannot ſay it, who, in the .be- 
ginning of his Book, affirms that all things in the 
Univerſe are according toa good order, and that 
nothing could have bin contrived more wiſely, with 
more Advantage to the general Intereſt of Beings : 
for it is no good Order, but diametrically contrary 
ta the general Intereſt of Rational Beings, that : 
Truth ſhould be, of its own nature, miſchievous; :; 
Falſhood, of its own nature, uſeful and advantage» * 
ous. As I once faid before, I look upon our Au- * 
thor as a Man of Virtue and Probity:z he prom : 
; ; much *' 
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much of what I have ſaid concerning the uſefulneſs 
of the Belief above-mention'd, and of the miſchie- 
vouſneſs of the contrary : For by the belief of future 
Advantages to Virtue, he ſays, p. 75. That a Man 
may keep bimſelf virtuous, where an Atheiſt cannot. 1 
advance farther, and infer, from the Conceſſion, the 
truth of that Belief, which is able to keep a Man 
virtuous, where the Atheiſtical Belief cannot. And 
when any Perſon ſhall ſhew me the weakneſs of my 
Inference, I promiſe to revoke it. In the mean 
time I cannot but wonder at what has fall'n from 
our Author's Pen, þ. 51. © Religion (according 
<« to the kind it may be of) is capable of doing great 
& 00d, or great harm, and Atheiſm not any po- 
& ſitive good or harm. I grant the former part of 
this Aſſertion, Religion (according to the kind ty 
may -be of) is capable of doing great good or great 
harm : But then I contend, that Atheiſm is incapa- 
ble of doing poſitive good, and capable of doing 
"nothing but poſitive harm. The Reaſon which our 
Author brings for his offenſive Doarine, is, © For 
* however it (Atheiſm) may be indireqly an oc- 
*© caſion of Mens loſing a good and ſufficient ſenſe 
« of Right and*Wrong ; yet it will not, as Athe- 
*< iſm merely, be the occaſion of ſetting up falſe 
© Right and Wrong, which only fantaſtical Rea- 
« ſoning, ill Cuſtom, or ill Religion can do. To 
this I reply, that Atheiſm, as Atheiſm merely, tho 
it tends not to any Religion at all, yet it, does 
lead Men to 1l]l Cuſtom, and fantaſtical Reaſoning, 
which our Author admits likely to be the occaſion 
oi ſetting up falſe Right and Wrong, and conſe- 
guently of doing no poſitive good, but much poſ- 
tive harm: For if *he Atheiſt is capable of doing 
any poſitive good, it muſt be only then, when his 
Circumſtances in the World are eaſy, and to his 
Hearts content ; but at every other time, if he has 

an 
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an inviting great probability of Succeſs and Secre- : 
cy, he cannot reſtrain himſelf from making his * 
Circumſtances eaſy, and to his Hearts content, by 
doing poſitive harm. This I have prov'd in what 
went before; I only now add, that I am ſtrong- * 
ly of the opinion, that were our Author to chooſe 
2 Servant with whom he muſt intruſt a conſiderable 
Stewardſhip in the Eaſt or Weſt-Indies, where he 
had no means narrowly to inſpeC&t his Management, 
or puniſh his Miſmanagement, he would rather 
- chooſe a Servant of good Reputation in the belief 
of a future State, than a Servant of good Reputation 
in the Atheiſtick Belief. _ 

P. 53. © It is poſlible for a Creature capable of ; 
<« uſing Refle&ion, to have a liking or diſlike of © 

&* moral Attions, and'conſequently a ſenſe of Right | 
« and Wrong, before ſuch time as he may have : 
« any Notion or Senſe of God at all: this is what 
« will hardly be queſtion'd. 

By ſeveral Paſſages which follow, I cannot but 
allow, that our Author has no ill meaning in this ; 
but then it has ſo untoward an Air, and 1s liable to 
ſo obvious and unhappy MiſconſtruQtion, that I think 
fit to deſcant upon it; but this I ſhall do with 
all candour. 

That a Creature capable of uſing Refle&tion, may 
have a Ds/like of moral A@ions, before he has any 
Notion or Senſe of God at all; thus much of the 
Remark is by me wholly granted to our Author : * 
For, nothing can contribute more to a Diſlike of * * 
moral Actions, than the utter want of all Notion * 
or Senſe of God. But what degree of liking of mo- ' 

' ral Actions, what meaſure of ſenſe concerning : 
right and wrong, a Creature capable of uſing Re- 
fletion may have, before he has any Notion or 
Senſe of God at all, ought to be carefully examin'd : 
and diſtinatly weigh'd, before any dedyQion 20 | 

made | 
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made or intimated from ſuch a Remark as this. 
With our Author's leave thus much I will pre- 
ſume to determine and make good, w5z. It will 
not only be queſtion'd, but abſolutely deny*'d by the 
generality of thinking Men, that a Creature capable 
| of uſing Refle&ion, can have. ſo juſt a liking of 
. moral Actions, and ſo true a ſenſe of Right and 
Wrong, before Þ: has the notion and ſenſe of 
God, as he ought to have, and cannot but have, 
uſing Reflection, when he has once learn'd the No- 
tion, and becomes affected with the ſenſe of a God. 
Indeed moral Actions are altogether agreable to 
a rational Nature, or (as our Author phraſes it) 
w aCreature uſing Refleftion : but the Exerciſe of 
his Reaſon, or his uſing Reflection will lead him to 
the Notion of a God, and that Notion will mak 


his Senſe of right or wrong more corre, and give 
it a larger Scope, give it a wider field to exerciſe 


it ſelf in; that Notion heedfully adverted to, will 
raiſe his liking of moral Actions far above what it 
could arrive at withont it. And this our Anthor 
ſeems to grant, f. 59. ©* If there be a Being con- 
& ceived All-intelligent and All-ſeeing, of infi- 
« nite Power, Wiſdom, and Goodneſs, the Belief 
« of ſuch a Being muſt of neceſſity be highly 
« effeQual to the creating or farthering of good 
« Aﬀedtions, and to the removing of contrary 
« ones, by rendering every thing that is of Vir- 
* tue more lovely, ſplendid, and attraQive ; and 
« every thing that 1s of Vice, more 1gnomini- 
* ous and deform'd, But without the Notion 
of a Being All-intelligent, All-ſeeing, of infinite 
Power, Wiſdom and Goodneſs, the rational or re- 
flecting Creature's liking of moral Actions, will 
ſhow it ſelf only in ſome cheap and eaſy Inſtances, 
and be very apt to be diverted or abated by the 


ſecular Intereſt of the private Syſtem. In few _ 
| plain 
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plain words, this matter may be thus ſum wp + 
A Man that has no Notion nor-:Senſe of a God *© 
may poſlibly like and practiſe moral Adtions, when 
he has no beloved Luſt to gratify, nor dreaded 
Danger. to avoid, the one of which may be eaſily _ - 
geratified, and the other ſecurely avoided by Att 
ons immoral : but when he has a beloved Luſt to 
gratify, which may be eaſily gratified, or a'dread- 
ed Danger to avoid, which may be ſecurely avoid- 
ed, and no Notion nor Senſe of God. at all toin- 
fluence him, he will at that time be ſure to gratify 
his Luſt, and do what he can to avoid his -dan- 
ger, tho the means to be us'd for ſugh-ends be never _ 
ſo immoral : the reaſon of this is, becauſe in :all 
Creatures, eſpecially the rational, Self-love (is: the 
predominant Principle. A rational Creature 'who 
Believes a God, and expetts a future Exiſtence, may 
generouſly prefer the noble Intereſts of Society be- 
fore Wealth and Health, and even his Life it ſelf, 'if 
the Caſe ſo require, becauſe he expects ' hereafter 
to find an inconceivable Advantage in ſo doing : 
but there is no Argument in Nature, no Reaſon, 
nor ſhadow of a Reaſon to perſwade a rational 
Man who knows nothing of God, and expets no 
future Exiſtence, to venture the loſs of his Life, or 
but of his Eſtate (without which he cannot 'pro- 
vide Neceſlaries for his Wife and Children) for the 
Service of his Country, when the Laws and Liber- 
ties thereof are in danger either from crafty Prieſts 
impoſing gainful Doarines for neceſſary Faith, or 
arbitrary Princes diſpenſing with the Laws which 
they ſwore to maintain. : 
 P.81. © It will appear that one who has not 
<< the opinion or belief of an intelligent Principle, 
« or God, may, tho very difficultly, and at a'great 
*© hazard, be capable of Virtue, ſo as to have an 
« Honeſty, a Faith, a Juſtice, perhaps > 
ote © 
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« Note and Worth; may have many generous 
« and good Paſſions, and poſlibly that of love to 
&« Virtue for its own ſake, as well as for being 


'& beliey'd advantageous. 


Tam not willing to quit the reſpe& which I have, 
and think I ought to have for our Anthor ; yet I can- 
not but declare that he has here made a very erro- 
neous and pernicious Concluſion, which neither does 
appear from the Reaſons by him offer'd, nor can it be 
made to appear from any thing which the Wit gf 
Man can offer : indeed he has cautiouſly worded his 
Concluſion, and wiſely guarded himſelf. He has 
wiſely guardeg himſelf in this Prefatory InduQi- 
on— © If the Reaſons I have offer'd be found of 
« any weight. I am glad that he is not confident 
of having prov'd ſo erroneous and pernicious a 
DoQrine. He has worded it very cautiouſly, viZ. 
in theſe Phraſes and Terms of abatement, © may, 
* tho with great difficulty, and at a great hazard, 
* — may perhaps, — may poſlibly. But contrary 
to what he has thus concluded, I haye already 
prov'd, and ſhall now eſlay farther to confirm it, 
that one who has not the Opinion or Belief of an in- 
telligent Principle or God, can by no means be capa- 
ble of ſuch a Virtue, as to have an Honeſty, a Faith, 
a Juſtice of great weight and worth. I take my riſe 
for what I have now in my thoughts, from a Paſſage 
of our Author, according to him, p. 59. The word 
God imports no leſs than a Being all-intelligent, 
all-ſeeing, of infinite Power, Wiſdom and Goodneſs. 
« The Beliet of ſuch a Being (he ſays) muſt of 
« neceſlity be highly effe&ual to the creating or 
* farthering of good Aﬀections,and to the removing 
«* of contrary ones, by rendring every thing that is 
© of Virtue more lovely, ſplendid and attraQtive ; 
& and every thing that 'is of Vice, more ignomi- 
-* nous and deforgn'g. Now the Lovelineſs of Vir- 
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tue conſiſts wholly in its Advantageouſneſs, Advan- 
tageouſneſs off one ſort or other, or elſe *tis an emp- 
ty Phraſe, mere inſignificant Cant. | Such as the Ad» 
vantageouſneſs of Virtue is, ſuch, and no other, is 
its Lovelinefs: and on the other fide, anſwerableto 
the Diſadvantageouſneſs of Vice, is its Ignominy and 
Deformity. By the belief of a Being all-intelligent, 
all-feeing, of infinite Power, Wiſdom and Good- 
neſs, a rational Creature becomes perſwaded of a 
greater Advantageouſneſs in Virtue, Diſadvanta- 
eouſneſs in Vice, than he could py be perſWwa- 
ed of withont it. The belief of a Being with the 
abovementioned PerfeQtions- makes Man's future 
Exiſtence credible ; for, I have already prov'd that 
all things are not according to a good order, if 
Man ſhall not exiſt again, I add now, if Man's fu- 
ture Exiſtence be neceſſary to juſtify God's Wiſdom, 
it is not hard to be conceiv'd how the ſame 1s as ne- 
ceſſary to juſtify his Goodneſs: For, the worldly Pro- 
ſperity of free Agents, who make the worſt uſe of 
their free Will, and the worldly Adverſity of free 
Agents, who make right uſe of it, are as unanſwer- 
able Arguments againſt the Goodneſs, as againſt the 
Wiſdom of God, if free Agents muſt not exiſt again. 
I need not make words to ſhow, how the Omnipo- 
tence, and Omniſcience of God join with his infinite 
Wiſdom and'Goodneſs to aſcertain us of our future 
Exiſtence. Now if there be a God, who is (as 
our Author allows the word to ſignify) a Being all- 
intelligent, all-ſeeing, of infinite Power, Wiſdom 
and Goodneſs ; then we ſhall exiſt again, and ater 
this Life receive Rewards, or (to ſpeak with them 
whoſe nicer Philoſophy e-cepts againſt that term 
Rewards) we ſhall become inconceivably happy by 
our Virtue, and unexpreſſible Loſers by our Vice. 
And this Perſwaſion 1s evidently powerful to en- 
gage Men to the praftice of the moſt difficult Vir- 
E rue, 
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tue, and to reſtrain them from +the moſt pleaſing, 


ſecret, and ſecure Vice. Such a Man as this may 
have, nay. uſing Reflection, cannot but have Ho- 
neſty, Faith, and Juſtice” of the greateſt note and 
worth, cannot but have many generous and good 
Paſſions, not without a love to Virtue for its own 
ſake: But he that has not the Opinion or Belief of 
an intelligent Principle or God, may perhaps be ca- 

ble of ſome cheap and eaſy Virtue, ſuch as ſutes 

ſt with his natural Temper, and does not much 


trouble the Condition of his Aﬀairs; but is cer- 


tainly incapable of that more noble, and more 
difficult Virtue, which threatens ruin to his For- 
tunes; or an untimely end to his Life. 

I determine thus, becauſe there is in every Crea- 
ture (to uſe our Author's Phraſe) a certain Inte- 
reſt or Good, which is as an end in that Creature, to 
which God or Nature deſign'd him. That certain 
Intereſt or Good, to which God or Nature deſign'd 
his rational Creature Man, Man is bound in duty to 
purſue: to this end, if his Paſſions and AfﬀeQtions 
are wiſely, primarily directed, it is his duty, it is 
that which he ought to do, and for which he ought 
to be commended. 


If there be any ſuch thing as God, or Virtue, then 


there muſt be a future State: this Conſequence I have 


in ſome meaſure already prov?d, and mean to confirm 
it further, but I will take no advantage of it now. 

If there be any ſuch thing as a future State, then 
it is the Duty and Virtue of a rational Man prima- 
rily to dire& his Paſſions and AﬀeCctions for the ſe- 
curing his Intereſt in that State, becauſe his Intereſt 
in that State (ſuppoſing ſuch a thing) is immenſly 


- more conſiderable than his Intereſt in this : but if 
. thers be no future State, then the certain Intereſt, 
. or Good, or chief End of Man, is {uch as his Nature 

. 1s capable of in this Life 3 and his purſuing that 1s 


what 
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What he ought to do, is his Virtue, or elfe Virtue is © 

_ a Name, of which no body krows what to 
maKe. : £0953 5a) 
If Man's chief Intereſt, Good, or End be in a fu- 
ture State, then he ought not, cannot diſpenſe with 
his Care to purchaſe that, for the ſake of any Intereſt 
of any others. If Man's chief Intereſt, Good or 
End, be in this preſent Life, then he ought not; 
cannot diſpenſe with his preferring that before any 
Intereſt of any others; and thence it will undenia- 
bly follow, that he is utterly incapable of practiling 
any inſtance of noble and difficult Virtue, which 
happens to threaten ruin to his Fortunes, ard ari 
untimely end to his Life. But I will ſearch into this 
matter yet more nicely, that I may take from my 

Adverſaries all ſubtil ſpecious pretence of Reply. 

The chief Intereſt, Good or End of Man in this 
Life is either corporeal, or mental; if the Mind be 
a Principle diſtin from Body, then this diſtinction 
is juſt, and ought to be admitted, and may, be thus 
deſin'd, or deſcrib'd: Mental Intereſt is the Plea- 
fure which the Mind receives by refleding on its 
Virtue z Corporeal Intereſt is the Pleaſure which the 
Mind taſts by mediation of the Senſes. If the Mind 
is not a Principle diſtin from Body, then all our 
Intereſt in this Life is only Corporeal, and all Plea- 
ſure no other than bodily Pleaſure; and then a Man 
ought to prefer his bodily Pleaſtire before any Inte- 
reſt of any others, becauſe if there be no future 
= "Wh bodily Pleaſure is his chief Inteteſt, Good 
or End. - 

| But petliaps ſonie Friends of our Author, tho 
they admit nothing but Body in Nature, and eſteem 
Thinking, and Arguing to be the effets only of Mat- 

ter and Motion, tnay yet Cs a as I have done, | 
and make the Pleaſure which Human Nature is ca- 
pable of; twofold ; the Pleaſure which is faſted by 
E” EK 3 " means 
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* means of the Senſes, and the Pleaſure which is taſted 
by Refletion. Hereupon perhaps they may ſay, that 
the Pleaſure which is taſted by RefleQion ( which 
they will call too, the Pleaſure of the Mind) is the 
chief Intereſt, Good, or End of Man ; and then con- 
clude, that tho the Pleaſure of the Mind, which is 
taſted by Reflection, cannot but be prefer'd by a 

| reaſonable Man before all other Conſiderations 
whatſoever, that. may happen to come in competi- 
tion with it; yet Corporeal Pleaſure, the Pleaſure 
which is taſted by mediation of the Senſes, is a 
meaner Intereſt and End, which a reaſonable Man 
ought not to purſue before the Intereſts of Society, 
tho there be no Life after this. Theſe Gentlemen 
(and I think our Author accords with them thro- 
out his ſecond Book) determine that the preſent 
mental Satisfaction, which good Men receive by re- 
flecting on their virtuous ACtions, is ſufficient: to 
perſwade all conſidering Perſons to the praQtice of 
Virtue, tho there be no Life after this. I reply, it 
may be ſufficient to perſwade the moſt conſidering. 
Perſons in moſt caſes, but in all caſes it is not fo... 
I have given ſome inſtances, I am able to give many 
more, and ſhall if that be ſtood upon ; but, think- 
ing it may not by impartial Readers, I chuſe to 
argue cloſely, and carry on my Reply : That Con- 
ſideration which is not ſufficient to prompt think- 
ing Perſons to Virtue in all caſes; does in effec, 
if there be no other to be offer'd, betray the 
Cauſe of Virtue; for if the neceſlity of Virtue be 
not in all caſes as well as in ſome, in the moſt 
difficult caſes as well as in the moſt common and 
eaſy, provided for, the Cauſe of Virtue is as good 
as giveg up: For, who ſhall draw the Line, and 
meaſure Diſtances, ſet out the exat Bounds, and 
nicely determine, that if Circumſtances be. ſo and 
ſo diſcouraging, Dangers ſo and fo preſling, a good 


Man 
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Man need not hazard his Fortunes or his. Life, 
to ſerve his Friend, the ſtarving Mobility, or the 
Liberty and Property of the Freeholders of his 
Country ; but in all caſes one moment leſs diſcon- 
raging, lefs preſſing and hazardous, it becomes him 
to be reſolutely virtuous, honeſt and good. *Tis 
precarious Impertinence for any Man to pretend any 
thing of this nature; for, the reaſonableneſs of bg- 
ing true to one's Friend, juſt to all Perſons, chari- 
table to the Neceſlitous, and bold in the defence of 
Le and Property, is not at all alter'd by the 
- different Circumſtances of Times, Things or Places, 
but remains always one and the ſame, be they more 
or leſs diſcouraging, preſling and hazardous, with- 
out any alteration, unleſs that it greatly becomes a 
; Virtuons, honeſt and good Man, when his Duty hap- 
pens to be more: difficult and dangerous, to exert 
himſelf ſo much the more. And to do this, he ſhall 
never want Motive ſufficiently powerful, it he be 
throly convinc'd of the certainty of a future State : 
but if he be not, a cheaper, eaſier Virtue ſhall con- 
tent him. Now to prevent an Objection which I 
ſuſpeQ, and to take away all anſa of Cavil, I own, 
that now and then an eminent Perſon may in an 
odd humour, and in an unthinking heat, venture on 
a glorious Action, that not only looks well, but is 
alſo highly uſeful, and beneficial to the Publick, 
which may coſt him his honourable Station in the 
Commonwealth, the loſs of his Fortunes, and per- \: 
haps of his Life, tho he believes no future State :  * 
but I poſitively affirm, that this can be done by no 
Man who disbelieves a future State, when he acts 
deliberately ; and I defy all my Adverſaries round, 
together with the Author of the Inquiry, and his 
Favourers, to aſſign a Reaſon ſufficient to prompt a 
deliberate thinking Man to do it. I have diſcoursd 
with ſome of them, m_ of as ſingular Learning 
3 an 
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and of as acute Parts perhaps as any that now live ; 
and nothing could I ever hear from them as an Ar- 
gnment 'for Virtue, the future State not being 
ſuppos'd, but that Virtue was its own preſent 
ſufficient Reward, which, as 1 have ſhewn, holds 
but in common caſes, I have alſo ſhown ta 
how little purpoſe they affeXt the uſe of that 
fam'd ſaying, Virtue is its own Reward, and to 
be lov'd for its own fake. To love Virtue for 
its own ſake, as the brave Heathen Philoſophers 
us'd to ſpeak, and to love God for his own fake, 
as we now commonly word it, ſignifies nothing 
but to love God without low ſecular Regards : 
to love Virtue, when it is difcountenanc'd, when 
it is the Enemy of a Man's temporal Ends and 
Proſperities ; this he only can conſtantly do who 
believes a future State. But I am amaz'd to 
hear our Author expoſe his own Argumenta- 
tion as he does in the cloſe of the Paſſage by me 
laſt cited. *© A Man (ſays he) who has not the 
© Relief of a God, may poſlibly love Virtue for 
&« its own fake, as well as for being believ'd ad- 
© vantageous. 

Can any thing deſerve to be lov'd for its own 
fake which is not advantageous? If ſo, then our 
Author will incur this groſs Abſurdity, that a thing 
may deſerve to be lov*d for its own ſake, which is 
not at all lovely. Certainly this is the oddeſt di- 
ſtin&ion that ever was coin'd by a Man of Letters 
and good Senſe, which every one that reads our Au- 
thor's Inquiry concerning Virtue, muſt grant him to 
be. If Advantageouſneſs be not that which makes 
Virtue deſerve to be lov'd for its own ſake, then, 
for ought I know, Vice may deſerve to be loy'd for 
its own ſake, in which there is nothing truly advan- 
tageous. But I leave it to our Author's ſecond 
thoughts, whether he will forgo this DiſtinQion, or 

| | explain 
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explain it; for my part, I know not what to make 
of og it lies. Juſt aw te moment, a Gentleman, - 
that knows what Subje& I am writing upon,' and has 
ſeen ſome of my Papers, is pleas'd to tell me, that:I 
have imitated an abſurd Praftice of the- Papiſts, 
proving one Doctrine by another that needs proof. 
The Papiſts ( ſays this Gentleman ) having a gain- 
ful Intereſt in the DoQrine of praying to Saints, and 
thereupon a great inclination to believe it, did de- 
fend the ſame, when the Proteſtants objected that 
the Saints could not hear Prayers, by this Invention. 
The Saints underſtood all things, viewing them in 
the mirror of Divinity ;- ar as pthers are pleas'd.to 
phraſe it, i» ſpeculo Trinitatts, in the Looking-glaſs 
of the Trinity : So I having an inclination to believe 
a future State, and not being able to demonſtrate 
it by dire& proof, endeavour to make it good by 
this fetch, There muſt be a future State, or there 
can be no ſuch thing as Virtue, Now by the favour 
of this Gentleman, whoſe ſingular Learning I high- 
ly honour, I ſhall ſhow that there is no manner of 
militude between the PraQice of the Papilſts inthe 
Inſtance before us, and mine in managing the Ar- 
gument I have attempted. There might be a fimi- 
litude perhaps, if he would put it thus : The Papiſts 
prove that Saints ought ta he pray'd to, beeauſe 
elſe there's no ſuch thing as a Mirror of the Divi- 
nity, or Looking-glaſs of the Trinity, wherein all 
things are viſible to them: And I prove the truth 
of a future State, becauſe elſe there's no neceſlity of 
Virtue. But then I defire this Gentleman ta confi- 
der that both he and I laugh at the Mirror of the 


Divinity, or Speculum Trinitatis, as much as at the . 


Doctrine of praying to Saints; whereas tho he 
queſtions the future State, yet we: both admit the 
neceſſity of Virtue : therefore if I ſhow that there 
1s nq Argument as” to prompt Men to. Vine: 
E 4 an 
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and reſtrain them from Vice in the moſt difficult 
Times and Places, but the Belief of a future 
State, I appeal to all impartial Judges, whether 1 
don't gain my point. 

One of my Friends, who is, as I am, fully per- 
ſwaded that we ſhall exiſt again in a more bleſſed 
or ſad State, according as we frame our Spirits, 
and demean our ſelves in this Life, did once let 
me know that he had ſome Meditations in hand, 
whereby he thinks he ſhall demonſtrate the Im- 
mortality of the Soul : But what he has farther 
than ſuch moral Demonſtration as I have offer'd, 
Demonſtration from the generally receiv'd Idea of 
God, and from the Conceſſions of all Men of Senſe, 
who are not ſuch Enemies to Virtue, as in ſome 
Caſes to free Mankind from the Obligation ; alſo 
what he has farther than high Probabilities from 
Topics Philoſophical, with regard to which Men 
of Senſe are in Prudence bound to a&, I cannet 
conceive: and to ſpeak ingenuouſly, I do not think 
it agreable to the infinite Wiſdom, which we ac- 
knowledg in God, to have made the Notions of a 
future State, and the Immortality of the Soul, ſo 
Clear, obvious, and certain, as to put them beyond 
diſpute. For where Notions are but high Proba- 
bilities, or ſuch moral Demonſtrations as require 
Thovght and Labour to make out; Attention and 
quitting all Prejudices before they can. be admit- 
ted, there is room for the exerciſe of Conſiderati- 
on, Prudence, and Induſtry : But were all brighr 
Demonſtration concerning the Notions of future 
State, and the Soul's Immortality, the matter 1s ſo 


. vaſtly, ſo immenſly momentous, that we ſhould be 


irreſiſtibly carried to ſecure our chief Intereſt, with- 
out reaſoning and conſidefting upon it; and then 
our Happineſs would be our Fate, not the Attain- 


ment or Reward of our wiſe Meditation, and vir- 
tuous 
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tuous rational Choices. If it be agreeable to- the 
infinite Wiſdom of God to create a Creature with 
the Powers of conſidering, thinking, and refle&ing, 
and to leave him much in the hands of his ow: 
Free Will, ſo that he may conſider, think, refle&, 
and aQ wiſely, or let it alone ; then to me it ſeems 
neceſſary, that the Notions of future State and Im- 
mortality of the Soul, ſhould be no clearer, nor 
more obvious, nor more certain than they -are, 


;, e. but demonſtrably certain upon the ſuppoſition 
that all Men are oblig'd to be morally honeſt in all 


Times, Circumſtances, and Places; and alfo but 
highly probable from Philoſophical Arguments. 
The Uſe that I make of this, is, That I hope my 
_ Adverſaries will not deny, but that all Men are 

oblig*d to be morally honeſt in all Times, and Cir- 
cumftances, and Places ; and that it becomes wiſe 
Men to conſider, think, and reflect; and that where 
they are not govern'd by the greateſt Probabilities, 
there they are not wiſe: and if they can give me 
a cogent Argument, which ſhall oblige Men to Vir- 
tue,” and reſtrain them from Vice, in all Times, 
Circumſtances, and Places, a future State not be- 
ing ſuppos'd, I promiſe to diſcard it. 

Our Author in the 2d part of his Book profeſ- 
ſedly propoſes to ſhow what Obligation there is to | 
Virtue,and how any one may have reaſon to embrace 
Virtue, and ſhun Vice, In this part he ingenuouſly 
and appoſitely to this Deſign expatiates upon many 
uſeful Notices, which have no ſmall Influence to. 
perſwade to Virtue, and reſtrain from Vice, but 
offers at no Reaſon which comes up ſo high; as to 
perſwade Men to the one, and reſtrain them from 
the other, in thoſe difficult Caſes which I have 
ſtated, Now tho I think that I have ſufficiently ſe. 
curd my Diſcourſe already, from what might be 
objeted out of this Author (for his 2d Book has 

no 
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no new Notions in abatement of what I have ad- 
vanc'd concerning a future State) yet I purpoſe to 
look into this ſecond part, that I may not ſeem 
knowingly to have overlook'd any Obligation to 
Virtue, which might perhaps be thought powerful 
enough to influence conſidering Perſons in all Times, 
Circumſtances, and Places, without the interventi- 
on of a future State. 

P. 83. His Preface, in ſhort, runs thus : To be 
virtuous, is for a rational Creature, in tbe uſe of good 
Underſtanding and fFudgment, to bave the diſpoſation 
ana temper of his Mind ſutable and agreeing with the 
good of bis Kind, A rational Creature, whoſe Afﬀedions 
are ſutable and agreeing to the good of his Kind, bas alſo 
other Afﬀedions towards the private Nature or Self-ſyſtem ; 
and in following the firſt of theſe, the Creature muſt often 
contraditt and go againſt the latter : it may ſeemthere- 
fore that the purſuing the common Intereſt or good of his 
Kind, is a bindrance to the attainment of private Good, 
I do here, ' and ſhall abridg, keeping very cloſe to 
his Phraſe, not in the leaſt varying his Senſe. P. 85. 
AfﬀedGions to the good of the Publick do often expoſe to 
Hardſhips and Hazards, by over-ruling their Oppo- 
fates, the Self-preſervative Paſſions, and by neceſſuat- 
eng the Creature to Self-denial, and, as it were, Self- 
deſertion. Well! the Truth of this we ſubſcribe 
to, but now we want to know what that is, ſet- 
ting aſide the Notion of a future State, which 
has a force of ſound Reaſon powerful enough to per- 
ſwade conſidering Men to cheriſh their good Af- 
fe&tians to the Publick, when the doing ſo expo- 
ſes them to Hardſhips and Hazards, and forces 
them to deny themſelves, and quit their ſelf-pre- 
ſervative Paſſions (which, by the way, is Self-de- 
ſertion with a witneſs, Self-deſertion, without the 
abatement in that Phraſe, As it were, ) 


T9 
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To ſolve this Difficulty, after ſome Amuſements, 
our Author addreſſes himſelf thus : P. go, 91. The 
natural AfﬀetFions towards the private Syſtem, or Self, 
may be in a too great, and therefore wvitious degree 3 
they may alſo be too weak, in a degree too low and vi- 


tious that way. He makes this out by ſeveral Inſtan-' 


ces; but 1 need not trouble my felf with his In- 
ſtances, for I admit the Notion : Natural Aﬀections 
to the private or Self-ſyſtem, may be too ſtrong, or 
too weak, and then are yitious. This being: laid 
down, I was expefting how he would manage it, 
in proof of this difficult Propoſition which les 
upon his hands, viz. That a Man was oblig*d to 
cheriſh good Aﬀections towards the Publick, when 
the doing ſo would expoſe him to Hardſhips and 
Hazards, force him to deny himſelf, and quit his 
ſelf-preſervative Paſſions ; but inſtead of this, all 
that our Author propoſes to himſelf to prove, is, 
p. 101. That to have excellent Aﬀections (ſuch as 
have bin mention'd, juſt Aﬀections both to publick 
and private) is to have the chief enjoyment of life. 
2. To have the Self-paſlions exceſſive, and beyond 
a juſt degree, is injurious to the Creature, and of 
Self-ill, 3. Ta have no Aﬀections towards the 
Kind, nor ſelf-ones, is prejudicial to the Creature. 
Now let all theſe Propoſitions be granted him, I 
do not ſee that he has made the leaſt ſtep towards 
ſolving the Difficulty which he had rais'd : he offers 
not one word to prove, that a Man ought to che- 
riſh good Aﬀections to the publick, when the do- 
' 1ng fo will expoſe him to Hardſhips and Hazards, 


and make him quit his ſelf-preſervative Paſſions : . 


All that I can colle& from the whole courſe of his 
Reaſonings in what follows, is, That a Man's Af- 
tection to private good, is too high, or too low, 
and thereby irregular and vitious, when his ſerv- 
ing and taking care of himſelf takes off his Aﬀec- 

-tion 
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tion from the Publick ; 7. e. in ſhort, according to 
our Author, whenever publick and private Good 
come in competition with one another, a Man is in 
Duty bound to undergo Hardſhips and Hazards, 
to deny, to deſert himſelf, to quit his ſelf-pre- 
ſervative Paſſions, and labour the good of the 
publick. Now' I may take up the words of 
the rich Man in the Goſpel to our Lord Chriſt, 
who had recommended to him a Doctrine of ſelf- 
denial, tho not of quitting his ſelf-preſeryative 
Paſſions - ' This is a hard ſaying, and who can bear 
it? Wiſe Lawgivers uſe to enforce their Precepts 
with Promiſes and Threats ; ſo our Lord : and in 
the Old Teſtament. this is the Language of the 
Law, Do thts and live : But who ever heard of ſuch 
a Law-giving Language as this, Do this and die ? 
Quit your ſelf-preſervative Paſſions, and conſult 
the good of the Publick, tho, you loſe your For- 
tunes, Health, and Life by it ; when the good of the 
Publick is in danger, let the private Syſtem be ſa- 
crificd ; *tis a Man's duty then to dy, and there's 
an end of him. 

As the Apoſtle ſpake of himſelf and Fellow 
Chriſtians, ſo I of ſuch as cheriſh good Aﬀecti- 
ons to the Publick, If in this Life only they have 
bope, they are of all Men the moſt miſerable. But 
who ſhall perſwade Men to ſubmit to the Miſeries of 
which we have ſpake, if there be no hope beyond 
this Life ? Our Author muſt not undertake it, for 
I find he is furniſh'd with no Arguments to that 
purpoſe. His Arguments prompt to Virtue only. 
in common Caſes. One that has no other nor 
' better, can have (to uſe our Author's Phraſe and 
Reaſoning, þ. 116.) only a partial Afﬀe@ion to Vir- 
tue, an AﬀeFion only to ſome Particulars, which 5s 


#n Incon/iſtency and Contradidion , this partial Af- 
feFion 
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fefion bas no Foundation or Eſtabliſhment in Rea- 
ſon, but depends ſolely on Capriciouſneſs and Hu- 

mour. - 
I might diſmiſs our Author now, and think of 
concluding this (fuch as it is) defence of the No- 
tion of a future State. But I muſt confeſs I am 
perſwaded that ſeveral of the moſt ſpeciouſly 
ſaid things which are behind, are ſo unhappi- 
ly worded and diſpos'd, .that they tempt, or at 
leaſt leave room for Opinions inconſiſtent with 
the univerſal neceſlity of Virtue ; I therefore 
think it meet not to paſs them over altogether 
without animadverſion : it looks well what he ſays, 
P. 106. To bave the natural Afﬀedions, ſuch as are 
founded 1m Love, Complacency, good Will, and in 4 
ſympathy with the Kind or Species is to bave the chief En- 
joyment of Life, But as far as I can perceive, he takes 
it for granted, that a Man who disbelieves a future 
State, may yet have the natural Aﬀections, ſuch as 
are founded in Love, Complacency, good Will, and 
in a ſympathy with the Kind or 2 age in as high a 
degree as any one elſe, and by that means be hap- 
y in the chief Enjoyment of Life. Now this.l find 
ault with : for tho I grant, that a Man who queſti- 
ons the future State, and has his natural AﬀeRions 
beneficently diſpos'd to the good of his Kind, par- 
takes largely of the chief Enjoyments of life ; yet 
I have already prov'd that ſuch a one cannot in all 
difficult Circumſtances ſo effecually exert his bene- 
ficent Aﬀections, as he that believes a future State :. 
and now I farther add, that the Man who cannot 
in all difficult Circumſtances ſo effeually exert his 
beneficent Aﬀe&tions, cannot have that high d 
of inward Satisfa&tion and Joy as the other : 
the wider the Extent, and the higher the De 
of Virtue is, the more ſatisfying and joyous are the 
; reflextve 
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reflexive Thoughts in the Mind of a virtuous Man 
afd what is ſtill more, the bare conſciouſneſs of me- 


riting and _ the Eſteem and Love of others; 
cannot poſlibly be ſo ſatisfying and joyous, as when 
it is join'd with the comfortable aſſurance of having 
done that which is well-pleaſing to God, and with 
the expecance of being the better for it, not in. 
this Life only, but alſo in the Life to come. 

It looks very well what he ſays, p. 139. That to 
want the natural Afﬀe@ions (the above-mentiowd benefi- 
_ cent Aﬀediions) is to be chiefly miſerable, And upon 
this Head he very truly and pathetically deſcribes 
the Diſorders and Miſchiefs of exceſlive, irregular, 
ſelfiſh Paſſions, the Torments of unnatural and 
horrid Aﬀe&cions; the Pain, Anxiety, Miſery which 
are conſequent to vain Fear, fierce Anger, Luxury 
and Luſt, Pride and Ambition z Envy, Hatred and 
Malice, Revenge, Cruelty, and Tyranny : but all 
this while he forgets to take notice of what I 
have already mention'ds iz. that tho generally 
ſpeaking vitious Men are greatly puniſh'd by their 
own Vices, yet ſome Vices at ſome Opportunities 
agree better with them ; ſome vitious Men know 
how to manage their Vices with a ſort of Diſcreti= 
on, and while they ſooth their Senſes, and wrong 
their Neighbour, take care of their Health and Fame. 
Now nothing can make this ſort of Men uneaſy, 
but the Conſideration of what may be hereafter. 
Now this Topick our Author has not inſiſted up- 
on, I cannot ſay he has not touch'd it, . but he has 
touch'd it at ſuch a rate, that without doing him 
injury, I may venture to ſay he does not ſeem over- 
earneſtly concern'd to have it believ'd that the Man 
whoſe Aﬀections are vitious, ought to fear what 
may befal him in a future State. Let the Reader 
jdg. P.193. What enjoyment, -or what reſt is there 
for bim, who is not conſcious of the merited Aﬀettion or 

Love 
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Love of any buman Soul, but on the contrary is- con- 
ſeious of merited Hatred, not only from every Fellow- 
Creature, but from every thing in the univerſal Na- 
ture? What ground of Horrour and Deſpair * What 
foundation of Saxcy and continual Apprebenſzon from 
Mankind, and from ſuperiour Powers, whenever an 
ſuch ave credited, or but ſuſpeFed ? Upon this Paſlage I 
ſhall make no worſe refle&ion than this: Tho the 
thoughts of an il] Man refle&ing on his criminal 
Actions, do naturally create him much Miſery ; yet 
that Diſcourſer, who treating upon this Argument, 
leaves him room to doubt of a future State, does, 
againſt the Intereſts of Society and Government, 
eaſe him of too much of the Burden: For, what- 
ever cauſe he has to be troubled in Mind, it is a 
great abatement to think, that when he dies there's 
an end of it. Fear and Shame are the only re- 
ſtraints of an evil Inclination ; but ſer aſide the No- 
tion of a future State, and from ſome Perſons in 
ſome Caſes you remove theſe reſtraints : For, 
ſome Perſons are too big for Laws, and no 
Man, at leaſt no Infidel to that Notion, bluſhes in 
the dark. A Standing Army and the Inquiry con- 
cerning Virtue, will compleat a Tyrant by treeing 
him from the fear of God and Man; the latter 
alone will finiſh a Libertine, This may ſeem too 
ſeverely ſaid, becauſe I have acknowledg'd, that 


the Inquiry offers many excellent Arguments for Vir- 


tue, and againſt Vice. But ſince thoſe excellent 
ATE are partial, of force only in particular, 
and not ſerving in all difficult Caſes ; ſince no turpi- 
tude, no dangers are mention'd, cauſing Fear or 
Shame to the Vitious, but what are of no longer 
duration than this ſhort Life 3 the mighty and the 
wary Sinner are really tempted to indulge their 
irregular Paſſions and Aﬀections. 
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I difmiſs our Anthor ; and now it comes into my 
mind to talk, as I promis'd, with that very learned 
Acquaintance, who would bear me down that Tully 
never made the Notion of a future State an Argu- 
ment for Virtue. My reading has been narrow, 
and my Memory ſuch, as to have little of what I 
have read at command ; but examining it at leiſure, 
I remember ſomething in Tully's Tra& wrote to 
Pomponius Atticus, titled Cato Major, de SeneFute, 
which, if I am not greatly miſtaken, diſproves his 
Aſſertion, 

The Diſcourſe is Dialogue ; but what is ſaid under 
the Perſon of Cato was the ſenſe of Tully, as is plain 
from theſe words of his: Ip/zus Catonts ſermo expli- 
cabit noſtram omnem de ſeneute ſententiam ;, Cato's 
Diſcourſe will declare my whole ſenſe concerning 
old Age. Now not to take advantage of the dying 
Speech put into the mouth of Cyrus by Xenopbon, 
which Tully under the perſon of Cato recites with 
approbation, let the Reader judg of this Paſſage, ſo 
remarkable, that it has been almoſt as much cited as 
any Text in the Bible. O praclarum diem, cam ad 
ilud divinum animorum concilium, cetumgq; proficiſ- 
car, cumq; ex bac turba, & colluvione diſcedam ! Pro» 
ficiſcar enim non. ad eos ſolkm viros, de quibus ante 
dixi; ſed ctiam ad Catonem meum, quo nemo vir me- 
lior natus eſt, neq,; pictate preſtantior ! O bleſſed Day, 
when I ſhall arrive at the Divine Aſſembly of Souls, 
whenT ſhall leave this vile Crowd and Earth behind ; 
for there I ſhall meet not only thoſe [noble Romans] 
whom I juſt now. mention'd, but alſo my Cato, than 
whom a more worthy and pious Man the World 
has not known! Now that which gave Tully the 
confidence of expefting to be happy after Death in 
the company of thoſe gallant Men, who, as he, had 
deſery'd well of the Age they liv'd in, was this : 
. he was not aſham'd of the Life he had led, but os 
CONICI- 
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conſcious to his own Merit. Non me vixiſſe penicet,, 
quoniam ita vixi, ut non me fruſtra natum-exiſtimem. 
Towards the end of this Book he adds, Quod /# in 
hoc erro, quod animos bominum immortales eſſe eredam, 
* lubenter erro: nec mihi bunc errorem, quo deleGar, 
dum vivo, extorqueri volo. If I miſtake in thinking 
the Souls of Men to be immortal, I miſtake with 
delight ; nor would I have this Miſtake, with which 
I am pleas'd, torn from me as long as l live. 

1 had almoſt overſeen the ſmart Reflection which 
follows: Sin mortuus ( ut quidam minuti Philoſophs 
cenſent ) nihil ſentiam, non vereor ne bunt errorem me- 
um mortus Philoſophi irrideant. 'But if, when I am 
dead, I become nothing but ſenſleſs Matter (as 
ſome ſilly Philoſophers think ) thoſe ſilly Philoſo- 
phers will become ſenſleſs Matter too, and fo there 
will be no danger of their hitting me in the teerh 
with this my Miſtake. | | 

By this it appears to me, that this Prince of Phi- 
loſophers, and true Father of. his Country, this -ve- 
nerable Maſter of righteous Morals, now with: his 
dear Cato, the noble Scipio's, his friendly' Fannius, 
Lelius, and Scevola, ſuſtain?d his honeſt Mind under 
all the Labours'and Difficulties of Virtue, by con- 
templating the infinite Advantages he ſhould reap 
in a future State: And ſurely while he acquaints 
others with what Expectations he was influenc'd, 
he may juſtly be look'd upon as one tHat/ſeriouſly 
endeavour'd to influence them by the ſame. Ir is 
true, he-does not ſpeak of the [Immortality of the 
Soul, and the Bleſſedneſs which waits the Virtuous, 
with that confidence which is peculiar to Chriſtians ; 
but he ſpeaks of it as of a thing ſo very probable, 
that he thought it highly became him to.expreſs his 

ard to it, by a Virtue ſo ſettled and firm, as no 


TC 
Adverſity could ſhake. 
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One thing more I deſire of my Acquaintance 
( whoſe ſingular Parts and Learning make me that 1 
cannot argue againſt him, without fear and ſuſpi- 
cion of my ſelf; tho let me do what I can, I am not 
able to complement him with ſubmitting my Under- 
ſtanding) #. e. that he would a little conſider the 
Deſign and Purpoſe of Tully in that Golden Fog. 
ment of his ſixth Book, Somnium Scipionis, the only 
valuable Remain of ſix Books de Republica ; the loſs 
of which I ſhould infinitely regret now, as Men 
of Senſe and Probity have done formerly, were it 
not for the incomparable Diſcourſes concerning Go- 
vernment, which that Wiſe, Learned and truly No- 
ble Gentleman Algernon Sidney hath left us. 

Tully's Dream in the Perſon of Scipio is fo fine a 
Piece, I can hardly forbear tranſlating the whole : 
The Reader I hope will forgive me, if 1 take it 
from the beginning, and go as far as the Paſſage I 
ſhall chiefly inſiſt on, 

_ © "Whenl came into Afric, Colonel (as you know) 

<« of the fourth Legion under Marcus Manilins, 
&« I made it my buſineſs to meet Maſaniſ/a, a King, 
«. who for very good reaſons was much a friend to 
& our Family: I no ſooner came to him, but the 
« aged Prince took me in his Arms, and wept ; a 
* while after recovering from his Tranſport, he 
_ © lifts up his Eyes to Heaven, and breaks out into 
*c this Exclamation : O thou great God, the Sun ! 
_ & and you the reſt Inhabitants Celeſtial ! I bleſs and 
c praiſe you all, that once beforeT dy, I have the 
* happineſs to behold within my own Dominions, 
* and under this Roof, P. Cornelius Scipio, whoſe very 
** Name I love to hear ; ſo dear, and fo well fix'd in 
* my Mind is the memory of that moſt exceltent 
« and invincible Man. Then I ask?'d him ſome 
-* Queſtions concerning his Kingdom; he me ſome 
-* concerning our Commonwealth, This kind of 
« Diſcourſe 
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© Diſcourſe took up the whole day; in the Evening 
«« we were royally entertain'd,” and continued our 
« Diſcourſe till midnight. He dwelt upon the name 
« of Africanns, and talk?d much of the great things 
« done and ſaid by him: After this we withdrew 
« toReſt. Travelling and ſitting up late laid me in 
« a profound ſleep. And here ( for it often comes 
<«« to paſs, that the Thoughts and Diſcourſe of the 
« Day produce in ſleep ſomething like that which 
« Ennius writes of Homer, whom he read and ſtu- 
{« died fo long till he dream'd that himſelf was Ho 
« mer) Africanus appear'd to me in that torm, with 
* which, not the remembrance of his. Perſon, bur 
&« the Idea of his Statue made me acquainted. [I 
* knew 'twas he, and ſtood .amaz'd : . but he bid me 
* quit my fear, and, with a preſence of Mind, heed 
* what he ſhould ſay to me. See you. that: City 
* (ſhowing me Carthage from a high ſtarry radiant 
« place) which I taught to obey. the Romans 3; ſhe 
* the old War renews, and has not the wit to be 
« quiet. You come now to fight againſt this City, 
& tho hardly of Age to command ; two years 
« hence you ſhall be Conſul, and take it, and ſo 
<«< deſerve the honourable Sirname, which by Adop= 
« tion you inherit: but when.you have.ras'd Car- 
c« thage, and triumph'd ; when you have diichargd 
« the high Office of Cenſor, and gone Embaſſador 
& over Egypt, Syria, Aſia, Greece, you ſhall be again, 
« tho abſent, choſen Conſul, finiſh a long War, and 
« deftroy-Numantiad. ..But when in your triumphal 
< Chariot you ſhall .be carried vp to the Capito),” 
© you'll find: the State itt Confuſion by rhe ſeditious 
« management of my. Nephew Tiberius. And now 
& Africans, Inheritor. of my Name and Virtoe, 
« you muſt ſtand by your Country with all - your 
s. Wiſdom . and ,Courage : and doubtful at this 
* fan&ure will your own Fate ſeem; for, when Fu 
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&* Age hath meaſur'd eight times ſeven annual 
« courſes of the Sun ( both which numbers are full 
« and myſterious) a momentous critical Period to 


« you, the Eyes of the Senate, and all good Men of 
« our Confederates, and all that own the Latin 
«© Name will be ſet on you alone, their Hearts all 
« turn'd towards you ; you are the Man on whom 
6: the Safety of the City then relies, and you being 
« Dictator (if ſo be you Juckily efcape the Trea- 
« chery of your impious Kinſmen) ſhall preſerve 
« and ſettle it ſafe. Here Lelius and the reſt ſur- 
& priz'd, ſhow'd their Concern ; but Scipio gently 
& ſmiling ſaid, Let me dream on, and all will be 
& well; liſten then to what follows. That you, Afri- 
& canus, may be more vigorous in defence of the Go- 
& vernment, know of a certain, that for all them, who 
have ſawd their Country from rum, /1gnally . ſerwd 
6 its Intereſts, amplified and better'd the condition 
& thereof, there 8 a determmate Seat in Heaven 
&« allotted, where they ſhall enjoy an everlaſting Age of 
C: Bliſs. - 

Without going any farther, I can't but conclude, 
that this waking Dream of Tully under the Perſon 
of Scipio, ſpeaks the ſenſe which Tully had of a fu- 
ture State, .as plainly as it ſhows his Wit and Judg- 
ment. It 1s to me an amazement, that any Men 
ſhould think, as I am told ſome do, that Tully is in 
jeſt here, and devis'd this ingenious Dream, not to 
give the Romans a true account of the real ſenſe of 
his Mind, but only to cozen them into a Zeal for 
their Country,whenever it ſhould bedangerous to ap- 
pear in defence of its Intereſts ; into a love of Juſtice, 
and moral Honeſty, when the PraQtice was like to 
be detrimental to a Man's Aﬀairs in the World. 
Indeed this great Man had not the very ſame ſenſe 
of a future State, with reſpect to all Circumſtances, 
as perhaps the Fews of old had, or ſome CO” 
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ſince his time: tho by the way, it is not very plain 
In the Old Teſtament, that the Fews had any no- 
tion at all of a future State; I deny not but thar 
they did believe it, for they might gather it from 
the ſame Principles of Reaſon which we do: but it 
does not appear to me in thoſe Books, that their Pro- 
phets plainly tanght it them, The moſt learned 
among Chriſtian Doors freely grant that the Pro- 
miſes and Threatnings in the Old Teſtament look 
not beyond this Life, tho- (they ſay) relatively 
conlider'd, they denote more, and ferve as Types 
of Goſpel-Revelations. As for ſome Chriſtians, 
they have drawn a Scheme of future State, not only 
without, but direfly contrary to the lines of the 
Goſpel: What the Goſpel lays of this matter, if 
rightly underſtood, is not contrary to Reaſon : Bur 
Tully had not that Light, yet his Reaſon led him to 
the knowledg of a future State, wherein good: and 
bad Men meet with duly proportion'd Fraits of their 
good and bad way of living, tho he incumbers the 
Notion with Philoſophical Fables. But if it could 
be made out that Tylly did not believe this Notion, 
which in his Dream he makes an Argument for the 
moſt difficult Virtue, viz. that of ſerving one's 
Country in a time of imminent danger z yet thus 
much 1 ſhall inconteſtably gain, viz. that in Tully's 
oPinion there was no Argument but this of force to 
perſwade Men in that caſe : And then he is with me 
thus far, that a general reception of this Notion is 
neceſſary for the tolerable well-being of Society. 
But I will not yet diſmiſs this hQitious Dream, 
dream'd by a wiſe Man, when Ins Eyes were open, 
his Mind preſent with it ſelf, ſtudions and ferions ; 
it may be worth our while to tranſlate a little of 
Macrobins's elegant Expoſition upon it. © Between 
« the Books of Plato and Tully concerning Govern- 


© ment, this difference ah at firſt fight : ”_—_ 
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&« deſcribes that Form which was moſt neceſſary 
& for the Ends- of Government ; Tully that which 
&« was antiently inſtituted among the Romans. Pla- 
<« to, by means of a quick and piercing Genius, 
©« ſeeing thro the nature and reaſon of things, per- 
« ceiv'd that all his Diſcourſe concerning Govern- 
© ment was to no purpoſe, unleſs the Minds of Men 
« were poſleſs'd with a love of Virtue ; withour 
« which, not only a great Commonwealth, but 
* every leſſer Society, and indeed eyery private 
© Houſe is obnoxious to the moſt deſtruciye Dit- 
© orders. To poſleſs Men with the love of Virtue, 
« ſo neceſſary to the, well-being of all Societies 
« 'general, he ſaw that nothing would conduce ſo 
« much, as the making it appear that the ad- 
vantages of Virtue were not terminated with 


© the ſhort Life of Man : this prompted him ta 


6 ellay the proof of the Immortality of the Soul. 
& Having prov'd that (by ſuch Arguments as in 
thoſe days went for ApodiQaic) he look*'d upon 
* 1t as a neceſlary Conſequence, to aſſign to Souls, 
<« freed from the Priſon of the Body, divers Habi- 
tations, with reſpect to their good or ill deſerving, 
in the future State: this he has done in his Phedo, 
and in his Gorgias, ſweetning his graver Morals 
& with the pleafantry of the wiſe Socrates ; but this 
he has done more eſpecially in thoſe Volumes in 


& and this order and method, ſo wifely deſign'd by 
* Plato, Tully with no leſs Judgment has imitated. 
To this purpoſe Macrobius in his firſt Chapter. The 
Title of the fourth is, What may be the purpoſe 
and ſcope of this Dream, where he ſpeaks thus : 
** Towards the end of the ſixth Book, when Lzlius 
** wonder'd that no Statues: were ereced to Scipio 
** Naſica, as a Reward of his publick Service in 
6 {laying one of the ſeditious Gracehi ; Scipio re- 

PET « plicd, 


which he form'd his Scheme of a Commonwealth : 
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« plied, Tho the Conſciouſneſs of their worthy 
« Deeds be the higheſt Reward of Virtue, yet that 
« divine Virtue ( viz. of ſlaying Tiberius Gracchus, 
who troubled the Peace of the State, and affeqed 
Tyrannick Power) © covets no erected Statues, 
& nor Triumphs with fading Lawrel crown'd, but 
« ſome more ſtable and flouriſhing Rewards. Laliws 
« asks, What are thoſe ? Scipio replies, Suffer me 
<« to purſue what I have to ſay farther, and fo falls 
« into the Story of his Dream, ſhowing that thoſe 
& were mare ſtable, and flouriſhing Rewards which 


o« were laid up in Heaven for the Defenders of their 
« Country ; as appears from theſe words, Quo /is, 


& African, alacrior, &c. That you, Africanus, may 
* be more vigorous in defence of the Government, 
« know of a certain, that for all them who have 
« ſav'd their Country from ruin, fagnally ſeryd its In- 
&« fereſts, amplified and better'd the condition thereof, 
«K there is a determinate Seat in Heaven allotted, where 
« they ſhall enjoy an everlaſting Age of Bliſs. And a 
« little after, declaring what ſort of Seat that was, 
« heſays: And ſo, Scipio, after the example of your 
«* Grandfather, and of me who begat you, live juſtly 
« and piouſly. It 15 a piece of Juſtice and Piety to be 
© uſeful to Parents and Relations : but to be uſeful to 
&«& one?s Country, that's the greateſt Juſtice and Piety, 
& that's the way to Heaven, and the company -of thoſe 
« Horthies who have finiſh'd their courſe, and now m- 

& habit that place which you ſee, pointing to the Gallery. 
There is another beautiful place in the Dream, 
which confirms me, both that Tully did really be- 
lieve a future State, and thought it the only Argu- 
ment for difficult Virtue. © Jgitur alte ſpe@are fi 
« wvoles, &c. Therefore if you will lift up your Eyes 
« and Thoughts towards this eternal Seat, ſeek not 
« the Applauſe of the Vulgar, nor place all your 
« hope on thoſe Rewards which Men beſtow on. 
F 4 « Mcn. 
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** Men. You muſt be won by the Charms of Virtue ' 
& alone; as to what others talk of you, let them 
* look to that, but talk of you they will. The 
© Opinion of the World concerning us is bounded 
** within the compaſs of theſe Countries which we 
* know: no one's Fame can be everlaſting, it leſſens 
** by the death of ſucceeding Generations, till with 
& late Poſterity tis buried. He had no ſooner hi- 
& niſh'd this Admonition, but I replied : Well Afri- 
* canus ! if Heaven is open to thoſe who deſerve 
* well of their Country, I ſhall now, tho 1 always, 
&« trod in my Father's and your ſteps, and never de- 
« generated ; I ſhall now, having an Eye to the 
Reward before me, contend more earneſtly to 
© obtainit. Upon this he urg'd: Be ſure you do 
& fo, and reckon that it is not you who are mortal, 
&« but only your Body ; for, it is not the Form and 
& Figure that appears, which conſtitutes a Man what 
« heis, but it is the Mind which is the Man : know 
& then that thou art a God. at leaſt, if that be a God 
«& which lives, and has ſenſe, which remembers, 
* and taxes care of things to come, which rules, 
* commands, and moves the Body over which 1t 
© 1s ſet, as the great God moves, commands and 
** Tules the Vorld. 

Juſt at this period I am told, that from this very 
Dream it may be made appear, that Tully did not be- 
lieve the future State: I have now read it over again 
and again, and ain amaz'd at the ſtrangeneſs of the 
aſlertion. Indeed Tully ſays, that Souls do move 
themſelves by an interior motion of their own ; and 
thence he concludes that they had no beginning, but 
ever did exiſt, and eyer ſhall, But then it is plain 
he holds, that they have exiſted in another ſtate be- 
fore this, and ſhall exiſt in another after this. And 
chat the State after this, was a State wherein all 


Souls were not like to be in the ſame A: 
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, Ivfliciently intimates, by putting thoſe words into 
Africanus?s Mouth : Hanc tu exerce, &c. exerciſe 
this your immortal Soul in the beſt Works : the beſt 
are, an endeayour to ſerve your Country, with 
which your Soul is exercis'd, and thereby ſhall ſoon- 
er aſcend to this happy Dwelling. TI ſhall move no 
more words concerning Tully's Senſe of this matter, 
which might be farther confirm'd from Multitudes 
of Paſſages in his Works. Yet let me refer my 
Reader to what the Author of the Letter to the Deiſt, 
p. 105. has taken notice of as quoted by my Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, in his Treatiſe de Religione Gen- 
tilium. | 
I mean now to calt my Eye on thoſe places in Tul- 
ly, wherein ſome have told me, he direQly denies 
the future State. I 
Let the Reader allow me to introduce the firſt 
Paſſage objected againſt me, with a ſhort prefatory 
Account of the Occaſion and Subje&t of the Ora- 
tion, where it is to. be found. Clodiusa wild young 
noble Roman in love with Pompeia the Wife of Ce- 
ſar, found means to g@ into Ceſar's Houſe in Wo- 
man's Habit, on a ſolemn Feſtival, when the Ladies 
were celebrating a ſ{ecret Service (at which Men 
were never preſent) to the Goddeſs Ceres. He carried 
his Diſguiſe ſo aukwardly,that it was diſcover'd: the 
Story taking air, he was accus'd by one of the Tri- 
bunes for profaning the Lady's Religion. He pleaded 
: for himſelf, that he was abſent from Rome on the Day 
: the Fa& was charg'd : Tully ſtrengthened the Evi- 
| dence againſt him, depoling that on that very day 
Clodius had bin at his Houſe. This notwithſtand. 
ing, Clodius, bribing his Judges, was acquitted, but 
never forgave Cicero his Depoſition, By the ſame 
means he gain'd his Abſolution, he ſoon after pro-- 
| cur'd himſelf to be choſe Tribune, and by the help 
| of the Conſuls Gabinjus and Piſo, he perſwaded the 
People 
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People to baniſh Cicero, then demoliſh'd his Country 
ſeats, burn'd his Houſe in the City, and on the 
ground built a Tempie to Liberty. But Clodius his 
inſolence increaſing, Pompey found it his Intereſt to 
have Cicero recall'd ; the People unanimouſly voted 
it, and order'd his Houſes to be rebuilt at the com- 
mon Charge. When Clodius could not ſtem this 
Tide by bold force, he labour'd to give his prevail- 
ing Adverſary what trouble he could under the co- 
lour of Religion; it was impoſlible, he pleaded, 
for Cicero to be reinſtated in his City Dwelling, be- 
cauſe on the very ground, on which the ſame ſtood, 
a Temple had bin built to Liberty. Cicero pleads 
his right, and overthrows the cheating Pretence of 
Religion, in his Oration pro domo ſua ad Pontifices. 
He lays open the Craft of the Miniſters of Religion, 
and expoſes Clodiws farther, in his Oration de Haruſ- 
picum Reſpon/3s ; and there having recounted the 
many Villanies, and odious Lewdneſs of his Adver- 
ſary, he proves him to be miſerable, tho his corrupt 
Judges had abſolv'd him : for he ſtood condemn'd 
in his own Mind, and in the opinion of all good 
Men, the Conſciouſneſs of which was the moſt ſe- 
vere of Puniſhments. He flouriſhes upon this Topick 
thus : Tu cim furiales im concionibus woces mittis, cam 
domos Civium evertis, cam lapidibus optimos wviros foro 
pellis, cam ardentes faces in vicinorumteda jattas, cum 
«des ſacras inflammas, cim ſervos concitas, cum ſacra 
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ns; cam quod ineas cubile non ſentis;, cam baccharis, 
cum furis, tum das eas penas, que ſunt ſole hominum 
ſeeleri a Diis immortalibus conſtitute. When you ha- 
rangue the People with malicious Eloquence, when you 
demoliſh the Houſes of Citizens, when. with Stones you 
zelt and drive the moſt worthy Senators from the Forum, 
when ſet fire to common Dwellings, and ſacred Temples ; 


when you ſtir up Slaves to Seaition, and diſturb the Ce- 
| | lebration 
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lebration of religious Ordinances; when you knom 19 diffe- 

rence between your Wife and your Siſter, and mates 
not whoſe Bed you defile ; when you lewdly revel, and 
outragiouſly deboſh, then you ſuffer thoſe Pains, which 
are the only that the Gods have ordain'd to puniſh the 
Wickedneſs of Men, Now this is one of the places 
repreſented to me, as a plain Declaration of Tullys 
Opinion againſt a future State; and the Repreſen-. 
ter is in doubt whether he ſhall look upon me as 
dull of underſtanding, becauſe I do not conceive it 
to be ſo, or obſtinate for not acknowledging it. 
Well ! I cannot help what any Man thinks of me : 


nay, tho I am really deſirous to be well thought 


of, and would give ſomething for the Repreſen- 
ter's good word ; yet in this caſe I cannot think, 
as he would have me, becauſe in truth the matter 
appears otherwiſe to me than it does to him. I am 
indeed convinc'd from this place, that Tully believ'd 
none of the Snakes and burning Torches of the 1n- 
fernal Furies, ſo much talk*d of by the Poets ; 
none of the material Fire, ſcorching Flame, and. 
ſtifling Smoke, which ſome of the more ignorant 
Chriſtians take into their Deſcription of Hell : bur 
as I conceive, he might for all that he has here ſaid, 
really believe a future State, where the Puniſhment 
of evil deeds ſhall be the ſame in ſubſtance, tho 
not in degree, as.it is here. Tully's buſineſs in this 
Oration was to paint out Clodzus in his true Colours, 
to let People ſee into the hands of what an ill Man 
they had giv*n the Power of a Tribune, to let his 
Judges ſee what a guilty wretch they had abſolv'd ; 
to convince his whole Audience, that a Villain ab- 
ſolv?d by corrupt Judges could not yet but be mi-. . 
ſerable, thro the irregularity of his Paſſions and 
Aﬀe&tions, and the conſciouſneſs of his Miſdeeds : 
purſuant to this purpoſe it was proper for him to 
diſtinguiſh between the Puniſhments exacted by ny, 
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which were ſometimes bought off, and thoſe inflit- 
ed by the Gods, which were never to be avoided ; 
the one reaching Body and Goods, the other the 
Mind. The Gods interpoſe not in what concerns 
the former, their Inflitions are laid on the Mind. 
Self-conſciouſneſs and RefleQtion are the Mini- 
ſters of their Vengeance, they make uſe of no 
Other to puniſh Wickedneſs. This is all that Tully 
{ays; and many good Men, as well Chriſtians as De- 
iſts, who believe the future State, will fay upon 
the matter the ſame thing, But tho according to 
Fully the Gods have ordain'd only Self-conſciouſneſs 
and Reflection to puniſh Wickedneſs in this Life ; 
may they not have ordain'd this alo, tho this only, 
to puniſh it hereafter ? 1 ſay not everlaſtingly, for 
Tully had other Notions of the Gods than that 
comes to; but ſo long ar leaſt, till the Puniſhment 
ſhall work a change of Mind in the Sufferer, and 
then the Puniſhment cannot but ceaſe. I intereſt 
not my ſelf in the caſe, but take it for granted 
that Tully could not make the Gods Authors of 
no Puniſhments, but what were deſfignd for the 
amendment of the Sufferer, and the inſtruction 
of the Beholder. 
But farther, Tully was a Man that knew how 
to praiſe and diſpraiſe, none better ; when he pleads 
for Archias the Poet, Ligarius, or Xo, his Decorati- 
ons have all the Life and Force that Wit and Friend- 
ſhip can give them; and when he accuſes Catiline 
or Clodius, Piſo and Gabinius, his Accuſations have 
all the Weight and bitter Vehemence that Wit and 
Anger can give them. His Talent was to move 
the Aﬀedctions of his Hearers, in order to which he 
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did not ſo much conſider what was nicely true, as 
what was proper to be ſaid for the end he aim'd at. 
Now if he had not believ'd a word of a future State, 


* he would not yet in this Oration have denicd it, be- 
cauſe 


of a Future State. Ws 
cauſe it was improper, and very contrary to ie 7 
end which he ainrd at to do ſo. When the Ora- 
tor with flowing mercileſs Eloquence was exaggerat- 
ing the Torments which Clodius could not but ſuffer, 
tho his Judges had abſolv'd him, through his: ſenſe 
of the Odium which he had incurr'd from all true 
Lovers of their Country, and conſcious RefleQion 
on his Demerits ; was it not, I appeal to the Rea- 
der, was it not very improper for him to tell his 
Auditors that the vile Man would be tormented by 
his evil Conſcience while he liv?d, and no longer ? 
Could Tully be ſo weak,when he labour'd to perſwade 
the Citizens that Clodius was very miſerable, tho not 
condemn'd and puniſh'd according to the Laws of 
his Country, as to profeſs that after a little while he 
muſt paſs into the ſame State of eternal Forgetfulneſs, 
as the worthieſt Senator of *em all ? They muſthave 
a mean Conceit of the Orator that put this upon 
him; but however, I am ſure his words will not 
bear it. | C 
Yet one Remark farther : Tully was not like to Þ 
deny the future State in his InveQive againſt Clodius, |} 
becauſe whatever his Rhetorick might be able to 
perſwade the People, that Clodius ſuffer?d by his 
conſciouſneſs of his Villanies, yet it did not appear 
that Clodius had ſuffer'd more vexation of Spirit 
than Tully who declaim'd againſt him. Tully was 
witneſs againſt Clodius in the matter. of his treſpaſs 
on the Lady's Religion, mov*d to do it by his im-_ 
perious Wife Terentia, who hated Clodius, becauſe 
her Husband was to have married his Siſter : hence 
began the difference between them, for before they 
had bin Friends. By Bribery and popular Arts Clo- | 
dius became a Tribune; Cicero fear'd his Power, was |} 
cheated by his ſeeming Reconciliation, forſook his 
advantage of commanding under Ceſar, meanly ſol- - 
licited his own Cauſe in mournipg Habit with long * 
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neglected Hair, attended by 20000 Gentlemen, e- 
nough to have defended him, had not the Mind of 
their Leader bih full of Confuſion and Fear. Clodius 
inſulted him till he fled, purſued him with the Votes 
of the People, oppos d his return with armed Force, 


and after that boldly ſtood his ground, till he fell 


by the hands of Milo, a Tribune of as great Reſo- 
Jution as himſelf. Now an equal Conſiderer of 
this Story will be apt to ſuſpet that the honeſt 
Man had more trouble and vexation of Spirit; dur- 
ing the Contetition, than the violent, lend and un- 
5aſ? Tribune. Indeed when the ſtream was turn'd, 

and the Favour of the People again came about to 
Tully, he bore hard upon Clodius with the beſt Wea- 
n he had, his eloquent Tongne ; but he could not 
get his publick AQts reſcinded, even Cato oppos'd 
that, nor his Perſon condemn'd ; this diſturd'd his 
Thoughts, and heated him into that ſatyrical Ha- 
x2ngue which labours to prove the Man t be miſe- 


Table, tho he had ſcap'd his revenge. But when all 
1s done, Cicero that was concern'd to have it be- 


tiev'd that Clodius was ſeverely puniſh'd by his 


guilty Conſcience, was not ſo weak as to add, he 
was not like to be puniſh'd by the ſame hereafter. 
I will add but one note by the way, and I have done 
with myReply to this Obje&tion: Diſorders and trou- 
ble of Mind are commonly conſequent to thoſe vile 
Deeds which Clodius committed, but they are not 
always ſo, nor does it plainly appear that. Clodits 
ſuffer'd thoſe Torments; more likely it is, that 
his Mind was lifted up with the thoughts of hav- 
ing pretty well weather'd the Storm : but.if wick- 
ed Men are to ſuffer nothing after this life, a great 
many will go off, as Clodius did, with ſulfering little 


or nothing at all. 
_ Another Paſſage objeted againſt me,. to prove 


70 


that 71 xlly was an abſolute Infidel to a future State, 


of a Future State. T9 
is this, in his Oration againſt Calparnius Piſo: I * 
will briefly recite, and reply. ne | 
* Me tamen fugeratDeorum immortalium' bas eſſe in im- 
pios & conſeeleratos pienas certiſſumas conflitmas, Nolite 
enim putdre, P.C. ut in ſcena videtis homines conſtele- 


ratos, impulſu Deorum, terrert furiarum tedis ardenti= _ 


bus ; ſua quem; fraus, ſuum facinus, fuum ſcelus, ſudl 
audacia de ſanitate ac mente deturbat ; be ſunt 1mpioram 
furie, be flamme, he faces. | A 

I did not con/3der.that theſe (ſpeaking of the torments 
of a guilty Mind) were the certain Puniſhments awayd- 
ed by the Gods againſt vile and profligate Men : For T 
would not have you think, O Conſeript Fathers, that wice 
ked Men, as ſometimes on a Stage, are by the impulſe 
of the Gods, terrified with the burning Torches of tht 
Furies ;, every ones own Fraud, his own Wickedneſs, his 
own Yillany, bis own deſperate Boldheſs, puts bim beſ1ge 
himſelf, and diſorders his Thoughts ; theſe are the Futies 
that torment the wicked, theſe the Flames, and theſe the 
Torches. 

A very like Paſlage to this occurs in his Orati- 
on for Ruſcins ; and if this had not bin objefted as 
gainſt me, I might have bin apt to have quoted ir 
in proof of Twlly's Belief of a future State : For 
Furies, flaming Torches, and all that, were in thoſe 
days part of the deſcription of future Puniſhments. 
Now Tully here ſeems to admit the Notion of future 
Puniſhments, only he corrects a popular Miſtake 
concerning the natureof them. Furies and Flames. 
are Metaphors of real Evils ; and Devils are no ſich 
idle Stories, unleſs Fools and Knaves have the paitit- 
ing them. They now range up and down -the 
World (for ours is: not the Ape in which any of 
them are- to be chain'd up) ſeeking whom they. 
may devour. There's the Devil of Pride, the-De- | 
vil of Cruelty, the Devil of 'Bigotry, and hit - 
grafd Devil the Father of theſe, the” Devil of 'tl * 
EE. Nature, 
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nature, Noon-day Devils moſt an end, fo far arc 
they from flying when the early Dawn breaks : bur 
there's the Devil of Envy, the Devil of Treachery, 
the Devil of Fraud, and the Devil of Luſt, ſneek- 
ing Devils, that chooſe rather to walk in Darkneſs ; 
Legion may well be their common name, for there's 
no counting their number ; and vaſt havock do they 
make, both in Church and State, perhaps they 
know not that diſtintion ; but *tis certain they ne- 
ver mind it : nay they purſue all vile Wretches into 
the other World alſo, ſuch is their implacable 
Malice ; and all they who carry irregular Paſſion, 
and baſe Aﬀections with them out of this life, car- 
ry theſe Devils with them into the next ; and till 
they recover an honeſt mind, by them they are like 
to be tormented. I know nothing that Tully has 
advanc'd againlt theſe Notions, but I am much miſ- 
taken if right Reaſon does not favour them : Yes, 
and Revelation alſo ; elſe what mean thoſe words of 
the Apoltle St. Fames, God tempts no Man, but eve- 
ry Man is tempted, when he is drawn away of his 
own Heart's Luſk and enticed. All Temptations 
come from ſome Devil or other, who takes up his 
ſeat in the Heart of a vile Man ; but whatever De- 
vils there are in the Heart, this. is a Comfort, , it is 
poſlible they may be exorcis'd, ſometimes by the ra- 
tional Diſcourſes of a virtuous Monitor, ſometimes 
by the woful experience of the poſleſsd ; and 
he muſt have a very unreaſonable Prejudice againſt 
Scripture, that thinks none 'of them can be ejected 
nor by Prayer, nor by Faſting. 
Tully ſomewhere has theſe words, ©* Qui requirunt, 
& quid quaq;z de re ipfs ſentiamus, curioſaus 1d faci- 
& unt, quam neceſſe eſt, They who ſearch what is 
* our particular Opinion about every thing are 
* more curious than. is neceſſary, He means, I 
ſuppoſe, that in many Points his particular Senti- 
ment9 
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ments are not eaſy to be diſcover'd ; ; but if they be” 
harder ro be diſcorer'd i in one place than: nather, 
[ take them to be ſo in his Oratzons, for-there. he © 
ever exerts all the mighty Powers of his command- *. 
ing Eloquence, and ſays all that can be ſaid-ro/ſerve 
his Friend and plague his Enemy, without tyitig him» | 
ſelf up to the tri Rules of Truth, or' keeping an 
exact conſtant agreement with his own Philoſophi-" 
cal Notions. He was of the mind as the well. ſpoken 
Men of his Profeſſion ſtill are, viz, that the Cauſe, * 
whoſe Patronage they undertake, ought not LO ſuffer | 
for want of ſpeaking up for it: But in his Divine 
(I had almoſt ſaid inſpir'dY Books of Offices (they 
are inſpir'd with a Spirit of Honeſty and Goodneſs, 
with a Spirit of Wiſdom and Truth) in thoſe 
Books wrote when Civil Broils had thruſt him our 
of all publick Buſineſs; in his Diſcourſes concern- 
ing the nature of the Gods, and in his Tuſculan 
Queſtions; in theſe Pieces or no where we may ex- 
pe& to find the Heart and Soul of the Man. But 
even in theſe a learned Acquaintance would bear me 
down that Tully diſcovers his disbelief of a future 
State: I preſs him to cite ſome Pallage to that pur- 
poſe ; he offers me theſe words, ** Me vero delecFat 
* (anime credere immortalitatem) idq; primum ita 
* eſſe velim, deinde etiamſs non ſit, mibs tamen per- 
&« ſuaderi velim, Cicero in Tufal. Qnelt. r. 


Paulo inferius. 

« Fect mebercule ( Platonts ſc. evolvi librum de ant- 

«mM4) & quidem ſepius, ſed neſcio quomodo, dum b- 

« 20, aſſentior cam depoſui librum, @ mecum ipſe ae 

« ;mmortalitate animorum cepi cogitare, aſſeuſus omnts 
« {ia elabitur. 

« It delighteth me (viz. to believe the Immor- 


<* tality of the Soul ) and firſt I wiſh It may be true, 
G & and 
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% and then ſhould it not be true, 1 wiſh I may be 
« perſnaded that it is. 


A little after. 
' & [| have done it often (3. e. I have often read 
« Plato's Book of the Soul) but it happens, I know 
© not how, that while I read him] aſſent to what 
« he ſays ; but when I have. laid the Book aſide, 
« and begin to conſider with my ſelf concerning 


& the Immortality of the Soul, all that Aſent va- 
« niſkes. 


I am very glad of this ObjeCtion, 1. Becauſe I 
take it to be as good as any he can produce in fa- 
your of this Aſfertion, that Tully did not believe the 
_ Immortality of the Soul, nor pg Ea a future 

State. 2. Becauſe (tho1I am far from being con- 
vinc'd by it, and dare hardly hope to convince 
him ) the examining of this Paſſage will, in my opi- 
nion, utterly ſhame his Aſſertion before all impar- 
tial Conſiderers. In order todo this fairly and fully, 
firſt, I call to mind, that I have heard him ſome- 
times reprove the Ignorance or Prevarication of 
ſundry Writers who quote for Tully's Sayings thoſe 
words which he fpeaks, not of himſelf, but only 
puts into the mouth of a third Perfon againſt whom 
he diſputes, Now I muſt obſerve to my Acquain- 
tance, that theſe two Paſlages which he has quoted, 
as Teſtimonies that Tully disbeliev*d the Immorta- 
lity of the Soul, and conſequently a future State, 
are not ſpoken by Tully as from himſelf, but are the 
words which he puts into the Mouth of a third Perſon 
againſt whom he diſputes, which I prove thus : 7al- 
ly makes his way to the firſt of his Tuſculan Quneſti- 
ons concerning the contempt of Death, by giving 
an account how he came to exerciſe himlelf in 


weighty 
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weighty Philoſophical Queſtions ; then he tells 
his Friend Brutus, to whom he writes, that this 
was the method which he took, *©* Ponere jube- 
& bam de quo quis audire vellet, & id aut ſedens, 
« aut ambulans diſputabam, itaq; dierum quing; 
«© Scholas ut Graci appellant, in totidem libros con- 
« tuli ; flebat autem ita, ut cam 15, qui audire 
<« vellet, dixiſſet quid ſubi videretur, tum ego con- 
* tradicerem. - I bid him (75. e. the Perſon with 
« whom he confer'd) to ſet down that Point 
«* or Queſtion, concerning which he would 
* gladly hear; and then ſitting, or as I walk'd, 
« I diſcuſfd the ſame: So the Schola's, as the 
© Greeks call them, the Conferences of five 
« days I diſpoſed into five Books; and thus 
« were the Conferences manag'd, when he 
« that deſir?d to hear the Queſtion diſcuſs'd 
« had ſaid what he thought good, then I on 
« the other ſide ſpake my Mind. From theſe 
words in the Preface to the firſt Dialogue, 
it is beyond controverſy plain, that the words 
ſpoken by Atticus, or the Hearer (as are thoſe 
objeted againſt me) repreſent not the Mind 
of Tully, but what Marcw (the other fictitious 
Name in the Dialogue) replies ; that, and that 
only can fairly be charg'd on him : which be- 
ing very material, I crave leave to ſet before 


Ling 


the Reader ſome remarkable Portions of it. "BO 9. 


& N. 27. Unum illud erat inſitum priſcs illts, 
&© quos Caſcos appellat Ennius, eſſe in morte ſenſum, 
<< neqz exceſſu ute ſic deleri hominem, us funditus 
« mmteriret: idq; cam multis alits rebus, tum 8 
** pontificio jure, & ceremonins ſepulchrorum intell;- 
* 26 licet : quas maximis ingensls predits, nec tay- 
&% £4 cura coluiſſent, nec violatas tam inexpiabili 
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&© religione ſanxiſſent, niſt heſiſſet in eorum men- 


C 


hs 


tibus, mortem non interitum eſſe omnia tollen- 
&« tem atq; delentem, ſed quandam quaſs migra- 
* tionem commutationemq;, vita, que in Claris 
&« viris @& feminis, Dux in celum ſoleret eſſe - 
* in ceterts bumi retineretur, & permaneret ta- 
* men. 


It was with thoſe Antients whom Ennius calls 
Caſci, as a natural Sentiment, that Death did nor 
bereave a Man, of all Senſe, nor make an utter 
end of him : which, among other things, ap- 
pears from Pontifical Laws, and from Sepul- 
chral Rites, which Men of the beſt ſenſe had 
never ſo carefully obſery'd, nor enforc'd with 
ſo fatal Penalty, but that it was a ſettled Prin- 
ciple with them, © That Death was not the 
« end of all things, but a certain removal as 
© it were, -and change of one Life for another, 
© by means of which famous Men and Wo- 
* men were tranſlated into Heaven, others left 
© below, but ſtill left in Exiſtence. 


& N. 30. Firmiſſimum hoc afferri videtur cur 
& Deos eſſe credamus, quod nulla gens tam fera, nec- 
&© mo omnium tam ſit immants, cujus mentem 101 
© imbuerit Deorum opinio, Multi de Dus prava 
& ſentiunt : ormes tamen eſſe vim @ naturam di- 
& vinam arvitrantur. Nec vero 1d collocutio ho- 
« minum, at conſenſus efficit, non inſtitutts opinio 
e* eſt confirmata, non legibu. Omni autem mm 
* re, conſenſuo omnium gentium lex Nature pu- 
& tanda eſt, This ſeems a ſtrong Argument 
* why we ſhould believe the Being of Gods, 
** becauſe there is no Nation fo wild, no Man 
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« ſo ſavage, whoſe Mind is not indued with an 
« Opinion of -Gods. Many Men have an un- 
« worthy Opinion .of Gods, but all judg that 
« there is a Nature and Power Divine ; and this 
<« is not. the effe&t of. Conference and friendly 
© Agreement, it is not owing to Cuſtoms or 
« Laws: but that thing, whatever it is, which 
&« has the conſent of all Nations, is to be deem'd 
« a4 Law of Nature. 


« N. 31. Maximum vero argumentum eſt, n4- 
« turam ipſam de immortalitate animorum tacitam 
© judicare, quod omnibus cure ſunt, & maxime 
© quidem, que poſt mortem futura ſunt. 


»- 


« But 'tis a very great Argument that Na- 
ture it ſelf gives a filent Verdi for the Im- 
« mortality of the Soul, becauſe all Men are 
& concern'd, molt highly concern'd about what 
<« ſhall be hereafter. 


« N.'33. Nemo unquam ſine magna ſpe im- 
& mortalitatis, ſe pro patria offerret ad mortem. 
<< Licuit eſſe 6tioſo Themiſtocli, licuit Epaminonds, 
& licuit (ne @' vetera & externa queram) mihz, 
« ſed neſcio quomodo inbaret in mentibus, qua/z 
*©v{xculorum quoddam augurium 'futurorum, idq; 
« in maximy ingenis, altiſſumiſq; animis, @ ex 
« ;ſtit maxime, @ apparet facillime ; quo quidem 
« dempto, quis tam eſſet amens qui ſemper in Ia- 
« boribus, & periculis viveret ? 


© None ever without a ſtrong hope of Im- 
<« mortality, would venture his Life to ſave 


© his Country. Themiſtocles might have liv'd at 


nn 
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&« eaſe; ſo might Epaminondas, and (not to hunt 
i after old and foreign Examples) ſo might I 
* my ſelf, but that I know now not how, 
« there is inherent in our Minds, a certain 
<« foreboding of 'a Life to come ; and that ſame 
<« foreboding is moſt buſy, and does moſt plain- 
& ly appear in Men of the beſt Wits, and moſt 
« diſcerning Minds; which Notion being ſet 
&« aſide, Who would be ſo mad as to live in 
& continual Labours and Dangers ? He purſues 
this point by taking notice what reſpett ſeveral 
Orders of Men, Poets, Mechanicks, Philoſo- 
phers, have to this Notion ; and then has theſe 
words : ©* Sed ut Deos eſſe natura opinamur, qua- 
<< leſq; ſunt ratione cognoſcimus 3 fac permanere ani- 
«© mos arbitramur Confenſu nationum omnium - 
*© qua in ſede maneant, qualeſq;, ſant ratione diſcen- 
&© dumeſt, cujus ignoratio finxit inferos, eaſq; for- 
& midines, quas tu contemnere non ſme cauſa 
© o1debare. | | . 


But as by nature we are incliwd to think that 
there are Gods, and by reaſon learn what to think 
of them: So by the conſent of all Nations we are 
moy'd to believe that Souls remain after Death : 
in what place they remain, and what nature they 
are of, *tis Reaſon muſt teach us ;, the ignorance 0 
which thing (viz. the nature of the Soul) invent- 
ed the Inferi, and thoſe Bugbears, which you not 
without cauſe ſeem to deſpiſe. | > 


Here again Tully owning his Belief of a fu- 
ture State, diſcovers that his Thoughts con- 
cerning it were widely different from the Fan- 
cies of Poets, and dreams of Prieſts ; = 

| | R tho 


She: 


tho he:was free from the Errors which they 
had introduc'd into natural Religion, and above 
the imaginary Fears which, he ſays, were 
wont to afright Women and Children, eſpe- 
cially when a pale Ghoſt was brought on the 
Stage, with a dreadful Verfe of Homer in his 
Mouth, whoſe hollow Noiſe proclaim'd I know 
not what about Fell Acheron, gloomy Cares, 
cragged impending Rocks, and pitchy Dark- 
neſs; yet he is far from ſetting akde that great 
reſtraint of ſecret diſhoneſty, the apprehenfon 
of being in a worle State for it hereafter. Of 


this we have a manifeſt Teſtimony in what 
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_ follows. Our excellent Anthor having ron over | 


ſeveral philoſophical Arguments for the Im- 
mortality of the Soul, feeks to credit his Dif- 
coukſe by a very remarkable account of the 
Words and Actions of dying Socrates — His & 
talibus adduFus Socrates, nec Patronum quefevit ad 
judicium Capitis, nec judicibus ſupplex ſuit, adbibung; 
liberam contumaciam a magnitudine animi duc- 
tam, non 4 ſuperbia : I ſupreme Vite die de bee ipfo 
multa diſſeruit ; & paucis ante diebns, crem facile 
poſſit educi ex cuſtodia, noluit : & cum pence mm 
manu jam mortiferum illud teneret poculeme, loeutas 
ita eſt, ut non ad mortem trudi, verum in cachims 
videretur aſcendere. Ita enim cenſebat, nag; difſe- 


| rot duas efſe vids, dupliceſq,, curſis animorum 6 


corpore excedenitiem - nam qu fe bumanis vittis com- 
raminaſſent, & ſe totas libidinibes dedifſent, quikus 
cecati velut domeſiicis vitiis, atq; flagittis ſe marei- 
neſſent, vel in Rempublican 501 in- 
expiabiles concepiſſent, iis devvinm queddam itey 

ſeclufunt 4 Concileo Deorzam - qty autem fe tn- 
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*. gum corporibus contagio, ſeſeq; ab his ſemper ſevo- 
©  rafſent, eſſentq; in corporibus bumanis vitam imitats 
Deorum, bis ad illos a quibus eſſent profet#i reditum 
facilem patere. ISS: 


&« Socrates, by theſe and the like Arguments 
* perſwaded, neither demanded to have Coun- 
© cil allow'd him, when his Life was ſo near- 
* ly concern'd, nor with humble deference 
*© courted the favour of his Judges,. but us'd 
© a free and undaunted Boldneſs before them, 
© which proceeded not from Vanity and Pride, 
* but from the juſt greatneſs of his Mind. Alſo 
* he diſcours'd of this very thing (viz. the im- | 
* mortality of the Soul) on the day he died. 
* And a few days before, when he might eaſi- 
** ly have bin convey?d out of Priſon by his 
*© Friends, he refus'd. When he was juſt ready 
5 to take the deadly Hemloc-potion in his hand, 
* it appear'd by his Diſcourſe, that he did not 
** look upon himſelf as a Criminal going to 
** ſuffer a violent Death, but as a juſt Man aſ- 
** cending up to Heaven. Such was his Per- 
* ſwaſjon, and therefore he declar'd that when 
** Souls depart out of the Body, there lay two 
* ways before them; they who defiPd them- 
** ſelves with Vices common to Men, who 
** gave themſelves wholly up to luſtful Paſſions 
** and Aﬀections, by which being blinded, Diſ- 
** honeſty became familiar and habitual to them, | 
** or who by conſpiring againſt the Laws and 
** Liberties of their Country had. contracted 
** an inexpiable Guilt, all of this ſort took a ! 
'© by way ſecluded, and fenc'd off from the hap- 


** py Afembly of the Gods : but they whoſe 
** wiſer 
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virtuous,whoſeV I 
« corporeal Pleaſures, but always reſtrain'd their 
« Aﬀettions from ſuch Objeas, and, while in 
« the Body, liv'd the Life of Gods, all they 
< after Death took the road leading to the good 
* Gods whence they came. 


By this it plainly appears that Tully believ'd a 
future State, ſuch a future State in which there 
was a good and a bad, that to be enjoy'd, this to 


. be ſuffer'd by Men, according to what they do in 


the Body : fo little is the difference between this 
honeft Pagan Theiſt, and a ſober Chriſtian 3 and 
perhaps if things were equally weigh'd, it might 
appear much one and the ſame thing to all the 
Purpoſes of Virtue, whether wicked Men ſhall 
hereafter find a Hell to puniſh their Mifdeeds, 
or carry it with them. But if I ſhould leave 
my laſt Citation thus, and paſs on to ſomething 
elſe, I doubt not but one or other of my Ad- 
verſaries (who are now and then kindly viſiting, 
and freely objeQing againſt me) wonld tax me 
of diſingenuity, and diſſembling, of defigned- 
ly over-looking that which makes againſt me, 
and I know nothing is got to a good Cauſe by 
ſuch a Condu& ;, therefore I will read on, and 
conſider what may be made of thoſe words, 
which ſeem not of a piece with the reſt. 


« Ttaq,, commemorat, ut Cygnt, qui non fine 
© cauſa Apollini dicati ſunt, ſed quod ab eo divina- 
&* tionem paberk videantur, qua providentes quid in 
« morte boni /it, cum cantn, © v0luptate moriay- 
& tur; [ic ormmnibus & bonis & dodrs eſſe faciendum : 

| * nec 


<« wiſer care had "wrt themſelves pure and 
inds were never polſon'd with” + > 
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© nec vero de boc quiſquam dubitare poſjit, niſs idem 
© nabis accideres duligenter de animo copitantibus, 
« quod 11s ſepe uſu yenit, qui acriter ocults deficien- 
© tem ſolem intuerentur, ut aſpeFum omnino 4- 
« mitterent. Sic mentis acies ſeipſam intuens, non- 
% bebeſcit : ob eamg; cauſam contemplan- 
« ds diligentiam amittimus. Jtaq; dubitans, cir- 
& cumſpeFans, beſttans, multa adverſa reveytens, 
« tanquam ratis in mari immenſo noftra vebitur 


« Oratio. 


© Therefore He (Socrates) remarks that as 
« Swans, not without reaſon ſacred to Apollo, 
« from whom they have the Gift of Divinati- 
© on, foreſceing the good there is in death, dy 
« with Joy and Singing : So ſhould the Virtuous 
« and the Wiſe, Men of good Senſe and Learn- 
« ingdo; of this there is no doubt to he made, 
© unleſs that ſhould befal ns thoughtfully confi- 
« dering the nature of the Soul, which com- 
© monly happens to them who gaze on the 
& Sun in Eclidſe, till they can ſee no longer ; 
« for ſo the Sight of the Mind, turn'd upon 
« it ſelf, and intently examining its own Nature, 
« grows dim, by which means we Joſe all the 
« expected fruit of our diligent Countemplati- 
© on: So while I my ſelf doubt, and look ronnd 
« the thing in queſtion, while I demur, and 
© conſider once and again what may be ſaid 
& proand con, my Diſcourſe is like a floating Veſ- 


&« el toſt to and fro in the wide Sea. 


I muſt confeſs, that from this Paſſage one 
might be apt to imagine, that Tully, even in 
the moſt ſerious matter, was a little addicted = 

© 


ed 
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the Academic wanton Rhetorical Way of talk- 
ing all that came into his thoughts, what ſide 
ſoever of the Queſtion was ſerv'd or prejudic'd 
by it : he had giv'n occaſion to be ſuſpected of 
this Vanity once before. N. 49. © Praclarum 
« autcm neſcio quid adepti ſunt, qui didicerumt, ſe, 
« cum tempus mortis weniſſet, totos eſſe perituros ; 
& quod ut ita ſit (nihil enim pugno) quid habes 
« ita recs aut Ietabile aut glorioſum ? | 


« They have diſcover'd a worthy Secret in- 
« deed, who have learn'd, that when they 
« die, they muſt wholly periſh and be no 
« more; which to ſuppoſe it true (for 7 diſpute 
&« not againſt it) what have they rejoice at, and 
« be proud off 


But now I anſwer ; 1f, That perhaps there 
is more of a Rhetorical Apophaſrs, than Acade- 
mic Scepticiſm in both. theſe Paſſages. Tully 
delights much in this Figure Apophafss, which 
promiſes not to mention thoſe things which are 
moſt induſtriouſly mention'd and offer'd to the 
Hearers conſideration. In the latter of theſe 
Paſſages he ſays, that he would not diſpute a- 
gainſt them who pretended to have diſcover'd 
that Death was the *end of all things, and 
yet in the very next words he does diſpute a- 
gainſt them, and that ſufficiently to the de- 
claration of his own Opinion upon the Que- 
ſtion, if not to the conviftion of his Adverſa- 
Ties. N.49.* Nec tamen mihi ſane quicquam occurrit, 
* cur non Pythagore ſit & Platonis vera” ſententia. 
* And yet I know no reaſon but that the opi- 
*« nion of Pythagoras and Plaro may be ns 5 

whic 
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which was for the Immortality of the Soul. 
And a little after, © Neq; aliud eſt quidquam, 
* cur incredibilis bis animorum videatur eterni- 
*. tas, Wiſs quod nequeunt qualis animus fit vacans 
** corpore, intelligere, & cogitatione comprebendere. 
* Noris there any thing elſe in the caſe, why 
* they (his Adverſaries) could not believe the 
* Immortality of the Soul, but becauſe they 
** can't conceive how the Soul can ſubſiſt with- 
* out the Body, and think, and by thinking un- 
** derſtand ; and yet they underſtand nothing of 
* the nature of the Soul in the Body. Much 
more to the ſame purpoſe follows. 

2aly, As to that Refletion which Tully makes, 
after the account which he had given of Socra- 
tes, viz, © That his Diſcourſe was like a float- 
* ing Veſlel toſs'd to and fro in the wide Sea: I 
anſwer, That notwithſtanding this Compariſon, 
fuppos'd to ſavour ſo much of the old academic 
Uncertainty, he continues his Diſcourſe, per- 
iwading to the practice of Virtue, and to the 
contempt of Death, becauſe of .the Advantages 
which good Men ſhould find thereby hereafter. 
And 3dly, What is ſtill more, He always brings 
in Atticus, the other Perſon in the Dialogue, 
as convinc'd by what he offers, and fully fatiſ- 
fied concerning the Tritth of the Immortality 
of the Soul : by which the Orator enforces what 
he fays concerning the Contempt of Death, 
and the Praftice of Virtue. 4ly. To put this 
matter out of controverſy, and make it in- 
conteſtably manifeſt, that Tully was not ſuch 
a Sceptic in the Queſtion concerning the Im- 
mortality of the Soul, as one or two of my 


Acquaintance contend; at the latter end of 
4 
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a ſet Speech which Pjato puts into thg Mouth © 
dying Socrates. : 

N.99. ©* Sed tempus eſt jam hinc abire me, vos ut 
« vitam agatis : Utrum autem ſit melius, Dit 
* immortales ſciunt, hominem quidem ſcire arbitror 
* neminem. F | 

<« But *tis now time: that I go hence and die, 
« doyou my_Friends live on : but which of the 
« two is beſf; that only the Gods know; I am + 
* of the mind that no Man living does, Up- 
on theſe words the Orator has this RefleQtion. 
&« Ftfi, quod preter Deos negat ſcire quenquam, 1d 
« ſcit ipſe, utrum melius ; nam dixit ante; ſed 
& ſuum illud, nihil ut affirmet, tenet ad extremum. 
© Tho, that which he ſays none but the Sads 
© know, he himſelf knows well, he knows 
« which is better; he had before declar'd which 
6 is better; but that way of his (that way 
« afterwards calPd Academic) of determining 
&« nothing, he holds, to the end. Here Tully 
plainly reproves that fooliſh Philoſophical Hu- 
mour, which obtain'd ſo much, of talking off 
and on, in matters of moment ; and declares it 
as his opinion, that however Socrates in his laſt 
words did ſeem to play faſt and looſe, yet he was 
in his own mind ſufficiently convinc'd of the 
Immortality of the Soul,. and the future State, 
on which account it. was better for injur*d good 
Men to die than to live. 


I hope this labour, to prove that Tully did not 
disbelieve the Immortality of the Soul, conſe- 
quently nor a future State, may not ſeem to 
the Reader tedious, or impertinent: for if wt 
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could be made out, that the wiſeſt of the Hea- 
thens rejeted theſe Notions, and never ugd 
them as Arguments to encourage Virtue, and 
reſtrain Vice, it would be a prejudice againſt 
my Diſcourſe, who have endeavour'd to gain 
ſome- Credibility to theſe Notions from the 
Principles of natural Reaſon. It would be a 
prejudice, I fay, againſt, not an utter ſubverſi- 
on of my Diſcourſe; for my Adverſaries muſt 
ſhow where 1 have argued wrongy and not tell 
me of great Authorities againſt me, if they 
mean utterly to ſubvert it. But if, when they 
objett great Authorities againſt me (which I ac- 
knowledg to be a Prejudice, for how can I hope 
to ſee farther than ſuch a Man as Tully?) I give 
a fair Anſwer, and make it appear, that the 
Citations which are objeQted againſt me are by 
my Adverſaries miſtaken, and miſapplied ; and 
that the ſame, if rightly conſider'd, are fo far 
from contradicting, that they favour the 
Do&rines which 1 defend, by the acknowledg'd 
Principles of natural Reaſon; then, I think, I 
have been all this while ſtrengthning thoſe 
Docrines, not ſpending my time in an imper- 
tinent Labour. I have this to ſay further for 
my ſelf, I have not only anſwer'd the ObjeQions 
which have been offer*d by my learned Acquain- 
tances, but I have alſo accounted for thoſe Diffi- 
culties which I my ſelf chanc'd to meet with 
while I read thoſe TraQts of the great Orator, 
whence their ObjeQions were taken. For, I 
will never contend for any Opinion, againſt 
which I know of an ObjeSion, which appears 
ſo conſiderable, that it is the intereſt of the 
Opinion to have the ObjeQion paſs'd os 
With- 
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without any notice taken of it, If I could not . 
have ſolv'd thoſe Difficulties, which I my ſelf 
chanc'd to meet with, | would have given up 
the Authority of Tully, tho the ObjeRions of 
my Adverſaries were not of ſtrength ſufficient 
to oblige me to it. In pleading a Caule at the 
Bar. in our Courts of Judicature, the Lawyer 
will anſwer what he can, but to be ſure ſtart no 
ObjeQion againſt his Client, which 1s not eaſily 
anſwer'd ; and poſlibly ſometimes he may win - 
the day by taking no notice of ſome Circum- 
ſtances which the Adverſary overſees: but in 
our Diſputes concerning Philoſophical Truths, a 
Man muſt leave no Obje&ion without Reply ; 
for theſe Cauſes are try*?d over and over again 
every day, and he that takes no notice of a 
conſiderable ObjeCQtion, will be found out by one 
or other, and ſuppos'd to have filently paſgd 
it by, as being conſcious of the weakneſs of his 
Cauſe, and unable to anſwer it. 

Again, in anſwering I have anſwer'd fairly ; 
I have not by a cheating Tranſlation or other- | 
wiſe, miſrepreſented the Author to ſerve the 
ends of my Diſcourſe, which is a method but 
too frequent with them who diſpute for Reli- 
glous Opinions, but thereby they do their Cauſe, 
be it good or bad, a great diſſervice : for a bad 
Cauſe by diſſembling Artifices is render*d more 
odious in the eyes of all prudent Men who 
ſearch diligently into the nature of things; and _ 
a good Cauſe by ſuch poor methods: is brought 
under deſery*d ſuſpicion. I will give one in- 
ſtance of this, which ſhall not be an invidious 
one, from a Writer now living, nor ſhall it be 
off from our purpoſe, Mr. Stanley in his _ 
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'of Socrates, repreſents that renowned Philo- 


ſopher (very truly in my opinion) as a Man 
perſwaded of the Immortality of the Sov], 
and of a future State: but he overdoes- the 
thing by diſſembling FA rtifice, in a prevaricat- 
ing Tranſlation of a Paſſage from Plato, as if 
the truth of the Immortality of the Soul, and 
the future State were in danger of finding 
no acceptance 'among thinking Men, unleſs 
Socrates ſpake up to theſe Notions with as full 
Aſſurance, and in as plain and poſitive words, 


as any Chriſtian whatſoever. The Paſſage in 


Plato is this : 
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_ For a Tranſlation of this Paragraph Mr. 
Stanley was pleas'd to give his Readers theſe 
words : 

* Truly did I not believe I ſhould go to juſt 
« Gods, and to Men better than any liv- 


_ © ing, I were inexcuſable for contemning 
_ © Death 3 but I am fure to go to the Gods, 


« very good Maſters, and hope to meet with 
: good 
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* good Men, and am of good Courage, hop- 
* ing that ſomething of Man ſubſiſts after 
* Death, and thar it is then much better 
«© with the good than the bad, But this is not 
a faif rendring of this Paſſage which Plato a- 


{cribes to Socrates. 
If there be nothing alter'd nor left out, this 


| Speech (which Plato relates as the Speech of So- 


crates, or makes for him, agreable to the Sen- 
timents he ſuppos'd Socrates to entertain) in 
Plain Engliſh ſounds thus : 

« For did I not think to go, O Simmias and 
* Cebes, firſt to other Gods wiſe and good, in 
** the next place to Men deceas'd better than 
* thoſe here among the living, I ſhould offend 
*© in being ſo willing to die. But now well 
*© you know that I hope to go to good Men, tho 
* of this I have not all the Confidence imaginable - 
** but that I ſhall go to the Gods very good 
© Maſters, of this you well know that I have 
* as ſtrong a confidence, as of any ſuch like 
© thing ; ſo that for this cauſe Iam not ſomuch 


© troubled to die, but I have hope concerning 


2 


** the Dead; and as it was faid of old, it ſhall 
<< £0 better with the good than the bad. 

This is the Picture which Plato draws of So- 
crates; the bolder ſtrokes which Mr. Stanley 
gives to it, may perhaps grace It, but then 
they miſrepreſent it. According to Plato, So- 
crates did think the Soul was immortal, Socrates 
was perſwaded that there was a future State. 
He hop'd it ſhould go well with him after 
Death, nay he had a Confidence of theſe things ; 


Not indeed all the Confidence imaginable, not 


ſych a Confidence as Men have of a mathe- 
b | 7 matical 
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' dy rather than do a baſe or a mean thing to 
ſays his Life. 

After all that I have now ſaid and anſyer'd, 
both to the Author of the Inquiry concerning 
Virtue, and to the occaſional Objeftions of 0- 
thers, in juſtification of that grand Motive to 
Virtue, the Hopes of future Advantage, and in 
proof of the immortality of the Soul, and the 
certainty of a future State, I do freely confeſs 
that if any Perſon has thrown off a conſcien- 
tious Senſe of the neceſlary Obligation which 
lies upon all rational Men to be virtuous in 
private, as well as publick ; in the moſt diff- 
cult, as well as the moſt eaſy Circumſtances, 
then have I faid nothing which can much affect 
him : but then I pleaſe my ſelf to think, that 
if a Man does not look upon himſelf as 
freed from ſuch Obligation, if he does not 
own himſelf a dangerous Member of Society, 
unworthy to be lov'd as a Friend, unfit to be 
truſted in any matter of moment, where he 
may be tempted to be falſe, with probable hopes 
of concealing the Crime, he will hardly be able 
to get rid of the moral Demonſtrations which 
I have made out, evincing the Immortality of 
the Soul, the certainty of a future State, and 
the Wiſdong of living ſo in this World, as 
Men that expe& to receive hereafter endleſs 
' advantage by their Virtue. - 

'But what, it may be ſaid, if a Man poſitive- 
ly denies the Immortality of the Soul, and e- 
ſteems the future State as a Fable ; if he looks 
upon Virtue as obligatory, only while it —_ 
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the Neceſlities and Comforts of this Life preſen: 
have we no Arguments to evince the errone if: 
neſs of that miſchievous Opinion ? Yes furely ; 
but in order to do it, we muſt conſider what 
particular Syſtem of univerſal Nature thoſe 
Men frame to themſelves againſt whom we 
diſpute. The very learned Dr. Cudworth in his 
Intelle&ual Syſtem, for a fuller Confurati»n of 
Atheiſm, pretends to examine, and refute all 
the various forms thereof : Now tho I would 
not ſubſcribe to all which that moſt highly 
deſerving Author urges againſt the ſeveral. 
Forms of Atheiſm ; yet I am perſuaded moſt of 
his Materials are proper and ſerviceable, only. 
1 am inclin'd to think, they are capable of ſtill 
farther Improvement. 


The Democritic and Epicurean Atomic Hypo- 


theſes; alſo the Anaximandrian or Hylopathian; 
and that wild fancy of corrupted Staiciſm, 
which ſuppoſes the World to be one huge Plant 
or Vegetable, having a plaſtic Nature, orderly 
diſpoſing the whole without Mind or Under- 


ſtanding ; theſe the Door thinks are by ſaga- 


cious Moderns laid aſide as indefenſible : but the 
boldeſt and moſt dangerous Hypotheſis which is 
now reviv'd, is that of Strato Lampſacenus, 
which he calls the Hylozoic Hypothelis, that-a- 
ſcribes to Matter, Life and Perception. The 
Moderns who take up with this Scheme, aſſert 
that the whole Maſs' of boundleſs Mattter hath 
exiſted from all Eternity, mov'd, as now, from 
all Eternity, and by its various, natural, and ne- 
ceſſlary Motions has produc'd and will pro- 
duce all that ever has bin, and that ever ſhall be 
produc ; that tuman Cogitation is nothing bot 
HZ I 
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local Motion, yet all Motion not Cogitation, but 
only Motion ſo circumſtanc'd, in Bodies ſo modi- 
hed. Againſt this bold and precarious Hypothe- 
lis, the DoQor diſputes in the cloſe of his 
3d Chap. and partly in the 5th. But without 
wrong to him, I may venture to affirm that he 
has not ſaid all which may be faid; and one 
thing I wiſh unſaid, viz. that the Hylozoic Phi- 
loſophers are not fit to be diſputed with any 
More than a Machine is, p. 846. 1. 5. For, this 
has the face of an ingenious Reflection ; but 
then it is alſo liable to be ſuſpe&ed, as an Ar- 
tifice of a Diſputant that is at a nonplus, and 
has no convincing Argument to offer againſt his 
ſubtle Adyerſary, Yet this may be pleaded 
for the learned Doctor, that he did not turn 
the Hylozoics off ſo, whatever he contemptu- 
oully and angrily replied, when he was ſur- 
priz'd with the thoughts of their ſtrange and 
PEefons Aſſertion, which makes Cogitation tb 
e nothing bur local Motion : for in the above- 
cited place, and elſewhere, he diſputes againſ 
this Aſſertion. 

One thing he obſerves very well, viz, That 
Which inclines the Hylozoics to their Hylo- 
Zolciſm, is, © Becauſe they are ſenſible, that 
** if there were any other Action beſide local 
** Motion, there muſt needs be ſome other Sub- 
* ſtance beſide Body, p. 845. It is one good 
itep towards the cure of a Diſeaſe, rightly to 
underſtand the Nature of it, the Cauſes whence 
it ſprang, and the Fuel with which *tis- fed ; 

- but after that, a particular Skill is neceſſary to 
work the Cure. The learned DoQtor in hisPre- 
face, where he gives an account of his Book, 

aſhrms 
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affirms that it is as certain to him as any thing 
in all Geometry, that'Cogitation and Under: 
ſtanding can never poſlibly reſult out of Mag- 
nitudes, Figures, Sights, and local Motions. I 
am as much perſwaded as he, that Copgitation 
and Underſtanding cannot -reſult from: theſe 
Principles ; but I wiſh he had pointed his Finger 
to the place where he has made this as cer- 
tain as any thing in all Geometry. Burt yet I 
will not ſay that a Geometrical Certainty of this 
Truth is not to be had ; what one Man has not 


demonſtrated,another may. Mr. A © 


badie among a great deal of Lum- Abbadie of 
ber, has ſome excellent Materials; I = ps of 
will ſele&t what I judg moſt con- orhagr ap 
Auſive, and not ſcruple toalter what 
I hope to diſpoſe to better advantage. 
acquires not Thought by Motion, becauſe in Mo- 
tion there are but three things which can be 
conſider'd : the Thing mov'd; the Place from 
whence 'tis mov'd; the Place to which it comes: 
. Now Thought is none of all this. If it be ſaid 
that Thought is the effe&t of ſome particular 
Motion, then it will tollow, that that Effe& is 
nobler than its Cauſe; and not only ſo, but 
likewiſe that it 1s an Effe&t quite of another 
nature than its Caule. | 
Bare Motion does not produce Thought, 
becauſe all Matter does not think. Different 
kinds of Motion do not produce Thought, -be- 
cauſe that which makes Motion different is only 
ſlowneſs -or ſwiftneſs, dire&neſs and obliquity, 
with which Thought has no more affinity, than 
with Motion confider'd abſfractly. 
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_ It 15 not barely Matter which a&s when we 
think; becaule the parts of Matter may act, and 
be reflected on upon another ; but *tis impoſlible 
that any of them ſhould a& or be reflected on 
themſelves; whereas that thinking Principle 
which 1s in us refleas on it ſelf, on its own 


AQGtions, Thoughts.and on the manner of its 
aCtings and thinking. 

Matter and Motion a& only on ObjeQts pre- 
ſent and contiguous : but Thought flies over the 
wide Ocean, pervades the Earth, 'and reaches 
the Stars; reviews paſt things, and makes uſe- 


ful Conjecures at Futurities ; refle&s, provides 


againſt Accidents that may or may not hap- 
= | | 
” By Diſeaſes Men ſometimes have their Heads fo 
diforder'd, that their Imaginations are confus'd, 
and things appear to them otherwiſe than they 
really are, while their Underſtandings remain 
clear, and they argue juſtly vpon thoſe falſe ap- 
pearances, being very ſenſible that their Diſeaſes 
occaſion thoſe falſe appearances of things ; thence 
it ſeems natural to conc]ude that their Reaſon- 


ing Principle, which is not ſo eaſily :hindred 


in its Office by Diſeaſes, is ſomething diſtin 
from Matter. | 
Theſe are the moſt conſiderable Philoſophic 
Arguments, which I remember to have read 
againſt the Hylozoics : I hope I have not ſpoil d 
them in my recital ; but the Reader may con- 
ſult the French Author tranſlated by Luſſan. 

I have nor Health, nor Time, nor yet Learn- 
ing cnough to make the moſt of a philoſophic 
Argument drawn from the acknowledg'd Princt- 
ples, Laws, and Powers of Matter againſt _ 
bor | Hy1o- 
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bold and precarious P 


of a Future State. 

Hylozoics : but I beg leave to offer*one or 

FE Thoughts, ſuch 1 he are, againſt- heſe 
oſophers. | 

The firſt ſhall be Abdntent ad bominem - if [ 
ſhould aſſert, that the Table on which T now 
write, does underſtand and think, the Hylozo- 
ics could no' more demonſtrate the -contra- 
ry, than can demonſtrate that Matter, 'how- 
ever mov'd, is incapable of thinking. "It; 

2, This ſeems to me Demonſtration: If Thon Je 
be nothing but Matter mov'd, it is impoſſi 
for us to conceive a thought of a thing hich 
1s not Matter. Again, if Matter of itſelf does 
not think but as *tis moy'd, then *tis Motion 
not Matter, which 1s Thought, or the Cauſe of 
Thought : but how extravagant and contradiQi- 
ous is it to affirm, that an Accident which'relates 
to Matter'is a real thing, or the cauſe of a real 
Effect, which is of another nature, and more 
noble than Matter ? 

3. There can be no ſuch thing as Free Will 
in Man, if there be nothing but Matter in the 
World : For, the Laws of Matter are conſtant, 
one and the fame without variation ; © and if 
there be no ſuch thing as Free Will in Man, 
then there's no ſuch thing as Virtue or Vice. 
Now 1 am of the Mind, that he who without 
prejudice ſeriouſly conſiders this Argument, 
will be ey pps ſatisfied that Matter, howe- 
ver mov'd, Is incapable of thinking, tho he has 
not a Geometrical Certainty, or intuitive Know- 
ledg of the ſame. 

if I had a good Benefice inſtead of a lean 
Vicarage, I could be content with a Parliamen- 
tary Right to the Tithes of my Pariſh, and let 
Ha4 , the 
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the Jure Divino Right go : So I think, an honeſt 
ood Man may be ſatisfied, ſafely ſatisfied, that 
ſatter, however mov'd, cannot think ; becauſe 
if there be no free Mind ableto alter the natu- 
ral and neceſſary motions of Matter, then there's 
no ſuch thing as right and wrong ; and to talk 


of regular and irregular Paſſions and Aﬀecti- 


ons, is a Jeſt. But I leave the proſecution of 
this Subje& to the abler Pen of a worthy Friend, 
whoſe Meditations I long to ſee. But I hope 
the Reader will allow me to have ſufficiently 
prov'd what I firſt undertook, viz. That the 
roſpe& of future Advantage does not take off 
rom the praiſe of Virtue : alſo that he who be- 
lieves there is no God, or who calls the im- 
menſe Body of univerſal Matter, God ; that 
he who denies the Immortality of the Soul, and 
expects no future State, does thereby diſown 
the moſt powerful Obligations to Virtue, makes 
himſelf unfit to be lov'd intirely, or truſted 
confidently : for Men of common Senſe will ever 
chooſe to love and truſt him, who looks upon 
himſelf under the higheſt Obligations and moſt 
forcible Motives to be grateful and faithful ; 
and be apt to neglect him, whateyer Virtue he 
profeſſes, or is by Nature and Education inclin'd 
to, who owns no Obligations nor Motives to 
Virtue, beſides preſent uſefulneſs, which in ſome 
Caſes it has not, and no reſtraint of pleaſing 
Yice but human Laws, which reach not a world 
of Caſes. 
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POSTSCRIPT to a Friend, who 


diſſuaded the printing of the foregoing 
Sheets. % | mr 


S I R, 
OU are pleag'd to allow the Strength 
of my Argument thro this whole Dif- 
courſe, but you would not have me publiſh 
my Papers, becauſe you can fee little in 
them, beſide what you met with ſome years 
ſince ina judicious and ſolid ſmall TraQ, m- 
titled, A Letter to the Deiſts. 

This 1s very friendly, and I own the Obli- 
gation ; but I wereunworthy of your Friend- 
ſhip, 1f T ſhould ſubſcribe to your Judgment, 
becauſe you are my Friend : and I were itil} 
unworthy, if denying to be govern'd by 
you, I ſhould refuſe ta give my Reaſons. 

T am not of the Comic Poet's mind, from 
whom we. have the Proverb, Nallum eft jam 
 diftum, quod non dictum fuit privs, I rather 
fancy, fince the Univerſe has no bounds, 
that there may be eternal Progreſſions in 
Reaſorungs, eternal advances in Know- 


ledg : ſo that if perhaps I have wrote no- 
thing but what has bin wrote before, yet 
there's no cauſe to imagin the Subject to have 
bin ſo copionſly and clearly handled already, 
that nothing of moment can be added by the 

> * ſtudy 
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ſtudy of them who come after. U 
which account I had reaſon on my ae. 
thus far \at leaſt, viz. That I endeavour'd 
to give ſome new acceſſion of ſtrength to 
thoſe Foundations of natural Religion, with- 
out which I don't ſee how difficult Virtue 
can ſubſiſt. Let medigreſs ſo far as here to 
call in a few words, which ſhould have bin 
inſerted in my Differtation, being part of 
a Letter wrote to me, by one that uſes me 
. kindly as you do. © It ſeems plaing thar 
* no Man loves Miſery, no nor Labour to 
« no purpoſe ; and he that thinks he ſhall 
« ceaſe to beafter this Life, muſt think he 
* ſhall ceaſe to exerciſe Virtue, his chief 
« Delight, or his All : fo he has no Motive 
« to dy for the ſake of his: Country, or on 
« any noble account whatſoever; andat laſt 
* will come to this Reſult, that Selt-pre- 
« ſervation 1s the trueſt Virtue, tho on the 
& meaneſt Terms. 

But to return, that I have troubled the 
Preſs with nothing but what the Lerrer to 
the Deiſt made publick ſome years paſt : This 
I think I may, without departing from the 
Rules of Modeſty, poſitively deny. But 
not to offend the Reader with a Crambe bis 
cotta, I ſhall only note, that it muſt be 
granted me, I did not borrow from that Let- 
ter all which T have offerd-in defence of this 
DoQtrin, that the hopeof future Reward is not 
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a baſe mercenary, but a reaſonable and juſt 
Motive to Virtue. 2. Nor thence have I bor- 
row?'d what I have anſwer*d to the ObjeQtions 
of nominal Deiſts drawn from the Writings 
of moral Heathens: for I met thoſe ObjeQtions 
in Converſation, not Books. 3. What I have 


oppos'd to the Author of the Inquiry concern- 
ing Virtae, could not be borrow*d from zhe 
Letter to the Deiſt, which was wrote before 
it, but muſt needs be as new as the Inquiry : 
And if the Izqiiry be an ingenious, ſubtle, 
erroneous, and dangerous Book, then it will 
be farther granted, that a ſolid good anſwer 
comes feafonably and ufefully ; whether my 
Anſwer be ſuch, the Reader muſt judg; but 
for your part, Sir, you have approv'd it, 
and therefore if you agree with' your ſelf, 
you muſt not blame my printing. 

Now as to thoſe particular Arguments, 
the Subſtance of which 1 confeſs my ſelf to 
have in common with the Letter to the De- 
if; I will not fay as Hierom's Maſter Do- 
natus commenting on'the above-cited Verſe 
from Terence, 'Pereant qui ante nos noſtra dix- 
erunt ; Confounded be all-they who faid the 
things which I have ſaid, before I ſaid them : 
no, I had rather go into that better naturd 
Defence ; Nos quicquid cum antiquis convenit, 
ex antiquis ſumptum : Upon which Lemma, 


points it with a little of Doyatw's aſſuming 
waggith Sclt-love.  Plurima 


Paſchaſins has this witty Epigram, tho he 
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Plarima me veteram ſenſa expreſſiſſe fatebor, 
Ne fatear, farſim, wel furioſus ego. 
Malts ſed ex aliis fals> ſumppiſſe putabis, 
Que mea percupiam dicier, & mes ſunt. 
Conveniunt tameu hec antiquis: Di male 
' perdant 


< Antiquos, mea qui preripuere mihi, 


I gave theſe Lines to be tranſlated to my ſe- 
cond Son, the Boy you took ſuch a fancy to. 


Often on antient Fancies have I hit, 

And for this Luck muſt I be cald aCheat ? 

They err who ſay T ſteal the Antients Fame ; 

For I no more than what's my own do claim : 

In mine, and theirs, if you no difference ſee, 

Blame th Antients for their ſtealing mine from 
me. 


Now my hand 1519 toyou, it comes into 
my mind, that you once acquainted me, that 
ſome of my learned Acquaintance diltik*d this 
Eſſay : But this Iam far from putting oft with 
that old hypocritical Saw, No May cax have 
& meaner Opinion of my performance than I 
have my ſelf ; becauſe their diſlike, whereof I 
have bin all along conſcious, prompted me 
to confider the matter again and again ; and 
that repeated Conſideration has confirm'd 
me 1a my Sentiments, and made me in "e 

wit 
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with them : ſo that if theſe Acquaintances 
can ſtill be my Friends notwithſtanding 
their Diſlike, 1 will thank them. for their 
Diſlike, as well as for their Friendſhip. -- 

Fhis notwithſtanding, I am not fo vain 
as to reckon that I have, borrowing or not 
borrowing, exhauſted the Argument ; or 
ſaid half which their ſingular Parts and At- 
tainments might have help'd me to have 
ſaid : no, for even my preſent mediocrity ' 
could and would have added ſome method, 
and farther ſtrength to it ; but my much Bu- 
ſineſs, and many Infirmities made me wil- 
ling to put ſuch an end to it as you ſee. 

I havenow one Favour to beg of you, and 
I take leave :. pray thank my Adverſaries in 
my Name for their oppoſing the Sentiments 
in this Diſſertation defended ; thank them 
heartily. TI really hold it a very fingular 
good Office to have my Sentimenrs ſeriouſly 
and ({trenuouſly oppos'd : for, no longer than 
T can defend, will I retain them. Old as I 
am, I am not ſo afraid of oj my Opini- 
ons, as not to liſten to Reaſon whoever offers 
' it: he that convinces my Underſtanding, 
ſhall, while I live, lead my AﬀeCtions; bur 
if what is oftggd has not evidence enough ta. 
convince me, they uſe me very hardly 
who will not admit me into their Friendſhip, 
becauſe I am not their Proſelyte, I am 
pleas'd to be ſeriouſly and ftrenuouſly T 
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' posdby them who beſt can do't, even tho 
they go for Hereticks, that ſo I may go up- 
on the ſurer ground. 

And for this cauſe I much wonder, that the 
beſtReformed Church ſhould have any of her 
Sons defirous to put a Reſtraint onthe Preſs : 
for all Truths, the more they are impugn'd; 
the ſurer they are eſtabliſh'd ; and the more 
the Preſs is reſtrain?d, the more our Articles 
will be ſuſpe&ted, whether there be any o- 
ther juſt cauſe of ſuſpicion or no. There”s 
ten thouſand to one againſt a Man who takes 
DoQtrines upon truſt, and aflents to this or 
that Scheme with Faith implicit ; but that 
which he ſuffers to be examin'd, to be ſifts 
ed, and which he himſelf conſiders over and 
over again, in that it is impoſſible he ſhould 
be deceiv'd, unleſs it be a matter wherein 
he may be miſtaken innocently, and without 
prejudice to his future hopes. 

I thought IT had done, but one thing more 
comes in my way. 'You once let me know 
that T was ſuſpected to favour heretical Opi- 
nions. To this T anſwer, I hope it is no 
fault not to run from the converſe of Men 


q _ of Learning and Probity ; but from the 


Perſons you nam'd I do aflure you I difter, 
and that in all points that canbe infimulated 
of Hereſy : particularly I think the Socinians 
in the IOW: and never was of their Con- 
gregation ; I do not know the names of three 
| Sorinans, 


Socinians, nor the Perſons of any two ſuch ; 
but I confeſs I look upon them 'as Men of 
Learning and Probity. Allow me but to 
have Charity for all honeſt Men however 
' differently perſwaded, and you will haveno 
cauſe to deny me being a not unworthy 
Member of the Church of Exgl/and. And 
pray obſerve one thing more, their Con- 
verſation is very narrow, who are 
ed altogether as the Men they converſe with. 
I take it, that a free Converſation is the moſt 
uſeful thing in the World, and that their 
Company 1s worth nothing who will not 
endure Contradiction. They whom I con- 
verſe with, know, and are not angry with 
my Church-Sentiments; I know, and will 
never perſecute their diflent : For, | 


Non eadem ſentire bouts, de rebus tiſdem, 
Incolumi licuit ſemper amicitia. 


perſwad-_ 
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